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GENTLEMAN of eensbhneliit 


A business experience, and having some capital at_his Po pean 
\ anxious to JOIN a well-established LONDON PUBLISHING 

FIRM as en active partner, Only Principals dealt with. —Address 
K., care of Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Carey Street, W.C 


[‘YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 


Work of every description—Litcrary, Scientific, Legal, &.— 
undertaken, Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES’ REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHW UORTH'S 
7 ype-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


4g . 
TY PE-WRITING.—Every Description of 
Work. Literary, Scientific, &c , undertaken. Orders carefull, 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Terms. Extra Copies at reduces 
rates —Miss Thomas, 419, W Vandsworth Road, 8.W 





[EDUCATED LADY (LL.A.), ee ged in 


Teaching French and German, would UNDERTAKE TRANS- 
LATION from either of these Langu: uges.—Address A. I., care of 
John Henderson, 38, Berkeley Street, Glasgow. 


JPRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL E XHIBITION of Pictures 


. Secretary. 





hy Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN Aduission Is Is, 
Re YYAL SOCLETY of PAINTERS in 
ATER-COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN- 
TE ENTI! “EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN— 5, PALL MALL BAST. 
trom 10 till 6, Admittance Is. Catalogue Is 
Atrrep BD, Furr, R.WS 
CATALOGUES. 
PBAE DEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane, Loxpox, W 
M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC. pa. 
t resole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANPSTAENGL, 
of Manich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for [——— ~¢ ae just! —— 
press ss for large ponies and editions de | For crdinary Be 
Hustrations, Catalogues, fa ieee &e.. ss “Messra. ‘io MOND 
& CO, have the latest and most i 
view. Prices on application. 
R EA bY. 
ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK 
‘ 
The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 
Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
Univ ersity ( ‘ollege, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 
WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
rice Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
. 74, NEW UXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MESSRS. GRIFFITH, 


Newbery House, 39, 


FARRAN & CoO., Lid., 
Charing Cross Road, beg 


to announce that a New Edition—the fifth—of 
FLORENCE MARRY AT’S book,“ THERE 
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IS NO DEAT 
25th inst. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle le Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TORSDAY NEXT (Apnit 26), at 3 o'clock, Professor T. G. BONNEY, 
F.R.S., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on “THE SCULPTURING of 
BRITAIN—its LATER STAGES.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY (Arnin 28), at 3 o'clock, Professor DEWAR. F.R. 5. 
FIRST of FOUR LEC TURES on “THE CHEMISTRY of GASES. 
Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY (aren, 30), at 3 o'clock, E. DANNREUTHER, Beds 
FIRST of FOUR LECTURES ou “J. 8. BACH’S CHAMBE 
MUSIC.” Half-a-Guinea. 

io to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

FRIDAY (Apnit 29), at 9 o'clock, Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S 
on THLE PHYSIOLOGY of DREAMS” 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their Friends only 
are are admitted. 





f her HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892 iil 


COURSE of NINE LECTURES on “The Orig in and or | 


f Religion, as Illustrated by the RELIGION of “the ANCIENT 
HE BRE 2Ws,” will be delivered by Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, 
M.A., at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAK ER STREET (Dorset Street 
entrance), on the following days—viz., Wednesday, lith; Friday, 13th; 
Wednesday, 18th; Friday, 20th; Wednesday, 25th’; 3 Friday. 27th’; and 
Tuesday, 3ist May ; and eg A 2nd, and F; = y, 3rd ae at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be Ny Ticket, without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are reques' 
send their names and addresses to Messrs, Wittiams & Noxeate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than May 2nd, ‘and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will we be delivered by Mr. Montr- 
rroak, at %, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following 
days—viz., Monday, 9th; Tuesday, loth ; Monday, 16th ; Tuesday, 17th; 
Monday, 23rd ; Tue sday, 24th; and Monday, goth May ; and Tuesday 
7th, and Wednesday, sth June, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxtord 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

Percy Lawrorp, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


Kes COLLEGE, LONDON, LADIES’ 


DEPARTMENT, —U abe the Selgenege "of H.R.H. the | 

Princess of Wales, 13. Kensington Square, W ctures are given 
and Classes are held for Ladies at 13, Kensington Square, under the | 
direction of the Council of King’s College, London. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
given as follows 

Prof. Warn on “ “The Poetry, of Homer.” 

Mr. Cosmo Monxnovst on “ The National Gallery ” (with Demonstra- 

tions at the Gallery). 
* Wagner as a Dramatist.” 
Cant Axmeauster (Wagner Class) on * Parsifal Tristan and Isolde.” 
These Lectures are all held at 13, Kensington Square. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the v ice-Principal, 
Miss (,. G. Scumirz, at the above address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, M AY 2ND. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 


43 & 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal c apts rT 1853, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ART AND MUSIC atl ny 
Drawing and Figure Painting—T. B. Beproxp, Miss Bevroxn. 
Landscape Painting, Viland Water-Colour—T. H. Leonann, 
Music, armen, and Part-Singing—Henny Gapsny. 
Pianof.rte—W. G. Cusixs (Master of Music to the Queen), H. Gapsny, 
“G. GARDNER 
Voca’ Muric—W. Suakesrrane, and Assistants. 
Violin— Messrs. Wiener and A. E. Rowanrtn. 
Dancing and ‘acai eae Maxsnacu-Burcn, 
EASTER TERM begins APRIL 271n. 
_For I varticulars apply to Miss Croupace, or Secretary. 


Prof. Bucnneim on * 





}AMesTEAD COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, 
The Knoll, East Heath, Hampstead. 
Principals—MR. and MRS. SONNENSCHEIN. 
MIDSUMMER tS ge begins WEDNESDAY, May 4tn, and ends | 
Wednesday. July 27 
i School Soetem. “is based on the best English and Continental 
me thods of Teaching, and aims at giving a sound, thorough, and 
practical Education of the highest class. 
Accom —— taught by skilful and eminent Professors. 
The Colle ge Classes are intended to » 
lation Examination of the London Usiversity in June 93. Situation 
very high and open. 
l'upils of all ages received as Boarders and as Day-Pupils. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the en as above. 


XFORD SUMMER MEETING, | 


AUGUST, ST, 1892. 


Special Biological Course for Beginners.—An Introduction to the 


Study of Life and specially of Nervous Organism. 

Introductory Lecture by Prof. Burdon Sanderson. 
M.. E. B Titehener on Mixp any Marten. Three weeks’ Practical | 
Instruction (Daily Lecture, followed by three hours’ Laboratory Work 
and three hours’ Library Work) by Mr. J. B. Farmer (Botany), Mr. 
Chalmers Mitchell (Zoology and Embryology), and Dr. Leonard Hill 
(Physiology). Weekly Seminar for Discussion of Essays 

July 30—August 8 _ Introductory. August 9—I5. Single Cells. 
August 16—21 Cells in Tissues, August 22—26. Development andStrue- | 
ture of Nervous System. 


Fee, including admission. to other parts of the Summer t Mesting, £5 ! 
ets 


Limited to 40 Students, we Scholarships of £3. Apply for Tic 
before June lth, to Secrerany, University Extension Uffice, Oxford. 


Violoncello—Mr. Hitt. | 
' 


orepare Students for the Matricu- 


Two Lectures by | 


will be published on the 


DAVID N UTT, 270- 271, Strand. 


Just published. 


THE BOOK of JOSEPH and 


ZULEIKHA. By MULLANA ALDUBRAHMAN 
JAMI. Historical Romantic Persian Poem. nslated 
into English Verse by ALEXANDER ROGERS, Editor 
= the . Bustin,” &c. Demy 8vo, xii.-252 pages, cloth, 
. ne 
*,* The first complete and faithful version of Jimi’s cele- 
brated Poem. Only 250 Copies have been printed, the 
alee of which have already been subscribed for. The 
| y | Badlh er reserves the right of raising the price of the last 
pies. 





To be published almost immediately. 


The COMPOSITION of GENESIS. 


By EDGAR FRIPP, B.A. - 
*,* The first attempt made in this country to exhibit the 
results of criticism as applied to the Mosaic books. 
Prospectus on application. 





Now ready.—A NEW VOLUME OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY 


THE WARS of YORK and 


LANCASTER (1450-1485). we from Blackman, 
Gascoigne, Pecock, Wh 's Register, Gregory’s 
Chronicles, Wavrin, Comines, the “Paston Letters, Xc. 
Arranged and Edited by EDITH THOMPSON. With 
Map. 174 pp. In fancy cloth, cut edges, 1s.; or uncut 
edges, 1s. 6d. 
bs The previous volumes of the Series are: Edward III. 
and his Wars (ts. and 1s. 6d.) ; The Misrule of Henry III. 
(1s. and 1s. 6d.) ; Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland (1s. and 
1s. 6d.) ; Simon of Montfort and his Cause (1s. and 1s. 6d.) ; 
| The Crusade of Richard I. (2s. and 2s. 6d.); S. Thomas of 
Canterbury (1s. 6d. and 2s.); England under Charles I. (1s. 
a. 6d.); The Days of James IV. of Scotland (1s. and 


To be published on May Ist. 


THE SONG of the SWORD, and 


other Verses. By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Feap. 8vo, xii. and 104 pp., printed by T. & A. Constable 
on special paper with rough edges. Besides the ordinary 
edition, the price of which is 5s. net, seventy-five (75) 
copies will be printed on Dutch hand-made paper in large 
8vo size, of which 60 are for sale at the subscription prive 
before publication of 10s. 6d.; with twenty (20) copies on 
Japanese vellum paper, in’ large 8vo size, at the sw/- 
scription price before publication of 25s. Nearly all these 
special issues are already taken up. The “Song of the 
Sword, and other Verses” is copy ighted in the United 
States of America by Messrs. Ch. Scribner’s awe 





CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


| JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. By 
HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and Notes. 
by AUSTIN DOBS' ON. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With engraved 
Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition, 475 copies on hand-made 
ya per, price 7s. 6d. net, aud 25 copies (all subscribed for] ou 
} apanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. 

| Nore.—The next vol. will be SWIFT’S “ POLITE CONVERSATIUN, 


Edited by GeorGe Saiytsaury. 
' TWO DOGES Being a slight 
Sketch of the Lives and Times of Tomaso Mocenigo i Francesco 
By ALETHEA WIEL, Author of “ Vittoria ( Jolonpa : & 
a Limited to 500 a. cap. 4to, boards, with Ten Full- 
Page Illustrations, price 7s. 


| OF LONELY SHORES, ar and other Rhymes. 


By JAMES LEIGH JOYNES. mall ae, boards, 5s. net. 
Lesvos : CHISWICK PRESS, Toon’ s Cov s Count, EC c. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for ating up ONE VACANCY on the Foundation will 

be held on the 27TH A PRL, 1892.—For information apply to the 
uces RS am st. Feats Shook, Ww eck an Lee. 





LT BRARIAN, .—_THE LIBRARY COM- 


MISSIONERS for STOKE NEWINGTON uire a person 
to Lm oy the offices | of LIBRARIAN and CLERK com pined. 
l to state age and_ previous experience in * 
Public wg (which is india vensable). Salary £100 per annum, W -_ 
residence, and fuel.—Apply by letter only, with testimonials, ’ 
the 7ru M/ sez, to Geo. fame, Aqens Clerk te the Commissivuers, 
5 The Vestry vitiee Stoke Newington, N 
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A. & C. BLACK’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


‘MANUALS OF PRACTICAL LAW. 

‘BANKING By F Tillyard. Crown 

| Svo, 5s. 

BANKRUPTCY. By C. F. Morrell. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, &. By 
W. A. BEWES, LL.B. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Fesp. Ovo, cloth, prise Ss. EDUCATION. By James Williams. 5s. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; INSURANCE. By C.F. Morrell. 5s. 
Or, The World of School. | PARTNERSHIP and COMPANIES. | 


Shep, Gee, Goth, sate en. C8. By P. F. WHEELER. Crown 8vo, 5s 





FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. 


ERIC ; or, Little by Little. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gorvon Browyz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


JULIAN HOME. 











“NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
MAMMALS. 


By W. If. FLOWER, C.B., and R. LYDEKKER, B.A. 
Demy Svo, 25s. 


FISHES. 
By A. C. L. GUNTHER, M.D. 
Deny Ov, 9 Svo, 24s, 





‘ZOOLOGICAL | ARTICLES. 


By Professor E. RAY LANKESTER. 
Quarto, cloth, 12s. 6d. 








Ses of above, in thee uniform volumes, fap.svo, | WILLS and INTESTATE SUCCES- BIRDS. 
Full leather, gilt ag en box, price 24s. | eons om, 4 ee, Pee ae ee oe “a preparation. 
BOYS’ BOOKS. THE ENCYCLOPADIA THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
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LITERATURE. 
RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


The Canon of the Old Testament. By Herbert 
Edward Ryle. (Macmillans.) 


Old Testament Theology. By Archibald Duff. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


The Early Religion of Israel. By James 
Robertson. (Blackwoods.) 


Les Prophétes @Israél. Par James Dar- 
mesteter. (Paris: Calmann Lévy.) 


Wuttz a knot of ecclesiastics are appeal- 
ing to church-authority against the results 
of modern criticism, the universal church of 
reason and scholarship is steadily moving 
towards a decision in their favour. Of the 
four books named at the head of this article 
three accept the new theories as the basis of 
further inquiries, and the fourth, Prof. 
Robertson’s work, controverts them in a 
style which is almost equivalent to a sur- 
render. Nor is the quality of these fresh 
adhesions less remarkable than their num- 
ber. Each represents a different stand- 
point. Mr. Ryle is Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge, and as such of 
course a churchman of unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy. Dr. Duff is Professor of Vld Testament 
Theology in the Yorkshire United Inde- 
pendent College, Bradford, a position which 
ought to secure for his writings a wide cir- 
culation among the more cultivated ortho- 
dox Dissenters. M. James Darmesteter may 
be taken to represent the tradition of liberal 
Judaism. He is besides the first, or one of 
the first, Zendists in Europe, thoroughly 
versed in oriental thought, and a scholar of 
the widest literary culture. So much for 
the current arguments that the new theories 
are due to men who know nothing about the 
general principles of criticism, who have 
never travelled in the East, who disbelieve 
in the supernatural, and, worst of all, who 
being Germans, or at any rate foreigners, 
are for that reason, according tb the Bishop 
of Gloucester, destitute of common sense. 
According to Prof. Ryle, the formation of 
the Old Testament Canon began with the 
alleged discovery of the Book of the Law 
(substantially identical with our Deuter- 
onomy) by Hilkiah in the year 622 
B.c., and was completed somewhat less 
than five centuries later under the Macca- 
baean princes. In every instance a con- 
siderable interval seems to have elapsed 
between the composition of a book and its 
canonisation, and in every instance also the 
seal of divinity was set on it by men who 
had themselves no claim to inspiration or 
infallibility. Prof. Ryle, however, holds 
that the general recognition which the 








Hebrew Bible received from Christ and His 
Apostles suffices to invest it with divine 
authority (p. 209). But the evidence, so 
far as it goes, tells more for the authenticity 
than for the authority of writings now 
admitted to have been erroneously ascribed 
to Moses, David, Isaiah, and Daniel; and 
as good an argument might be drawn from 
Gospel-texts for the pretensions of the 
Roman See. 

The notion of inspiration is, in fact, 
becoming a mere theological subtlety. Once 
it implied, at any rate, the historical accu- 
racy of the inspired narrative; now it does 
not. There seems a growing tendency to 
admit that, at least up to the call of Abraham, 
the stories in Genesis are mythical. Prof. 
Robertson wishes to save the patriarchal 
history—a somewhat difficult feat, when the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch has 
been surrendered, or is not maintained. 
Sources that were first committed to writing 
between five and ten centuries after the 
events that they profess to record do not 
now command much respect, especially 
when, as in the present instance, they 
exhibit numerous inconsistencies and im- 
probabilities, together with the characteristic 
marks of eponymous mythology. Prof. 
Robertson dwells on the geographical accu- 
racy of the stories in Genesis ; but the same 
argument would prove that the Aeneid was 
true from beginning toend. It is generally 
by false chronology, rather than by false 
geography, that fictitious history is betrayed. 

But serious criticism is not exactly in the 
line of this lecturer, whose profound mis- 
apprehension of the whole controversy is 
ill disguised by a profusion of references 
and citations. He claims “‘ fair play for the 
Biblical writers,” as if they were not now 
receiving it when, for the first time in his- 
tory, each is allowed to tell his own story in 
his own words, instead of being forced into 
agreement with authors who wrote at a 
different time and from a different stand- 
point. We may with more justice claim fair 
play for the critics whom Prof. Robertson 
impugns. To begin with, they ought not 
to be made responsible for opinions which 
they do not hold. Thus, Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, and Stade agree in maintaining 
that the monotheism of the Prophets was 
developed out of a less spiritual and more 
naturalistic religion. But they are careful 
to point out how that earlier religion differed 
from the religions of the surrounding 
nations; how it contained from the very 
first the germs of a purer faith. By what 
right then does Prof. Robertson call on 
them to 


‘‘ show by clear proofs that before the time of 
the writing Prophets the religious beliefs and 
observances of Israel were on the same level as 
those of their neighbours, and that this state of 
things was accepted by the enlightened men of 
the time as the normal and authorised religion ” 
(p. 166) ? 

Indeed, so little careful is he of consistency 
in misrepresentation as subsequently to 
admit that ‘‘ Kuenen and his school feel 
themselves constrained (!) to postulate a 
moral attribute from the very first ” (p. 314); 
and that, according to Kuenen, ‘* Moses 
established the service of Iahve among his 
people on a moral footing” (p. 453). Why 





dwell on the fact that the writer of the 
Elijah narratives had pure ethical concep- 
tions of Iahve, as if it had been denied by 
the critics, whereas it is expressly asserted 
by Wellhausen ? 

Secondly, the critics should not be made 
collectively responsible for each other’s 
opinions. Kuenen thinks that Iahvism was 
developed, “like all other religions,” from 
polytheism and fetishism. Stade holds that, 
on the contrary, Israel never passed through 
a polytheistic stage, that their primeval 
religion was not fetishism but animism, and 
that monotheism was introduced among 
them by a sudden revolution of which Moses 
was the author. Prof. Robertson jumbles 
the two discrepant theories together in a 
supposed general assertion that Israel’s 
religious beliefs “rest upon and grew 
naturally out of a more primitive stage of 
religious culture, the lower condition of 
animism or fetishism which characterises 
the most savage peoples” (p. 169). As this 
divine thinks fit to call Wellhausen 
“* wooden-headed,” I may be forgiven for 
applying the epithet muddle-headed to 

am. ; 

Again, Stade and Wellhausen, on grounds 
which need not here be discussed, reject cer- 
tain passages in Amos and Hosea as inter- 

olations. Prof. Robertson speaks as if they 

id this from a consciousness that the verses 
in question would, if genuine, be fatal to 
the whole critical theory, without mention- 
ing—what he ought to know—-that Kuenen 
and Prof. Robertson Smith, who hold the 
same general theory, have defended the 
authenticity of the suspected passages. 

Almost the only passage in an early 
prophet that can be twisted into a reference 
to a written Mosaic law is Hosea viii. 12, 
thus rendered in our Revised Version: 
“Though I write for him my Law in ten 
thousand [ precepts] they are counted as a 
strange thing.’’ According to the English 
translation of his Prolegomena, Wellhausen 
quotes the wordsin thisform: ‘‘ How many 
soever my instructions may be, they are 
counted those of a stranger,’ on which our 
critic observes: ‘‘ Here Wellhausen omits 
in his citation the significant word ‘ write,’ 
a proceeding which, looking to the question 
involved, is at the least, not ingenuous ; for 
the word so rendered cannot be toned down 
to the general sense ‘ prescribe’” (p. 343). 
Prof. Robertson has a copy of Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena in the original German well 
within reach, and can refer to it when it 
suits his purpose. Had he consulted it on 
the present occasion, as was his duty to do, 
he would have found that the word men- 
tioned is not omitted, but that it is trans- 
lated ‘‘ vorschreiben,” the very rendering 
given by those sufficiently orthodox lexico- 
graphers Miihlau and Volck in express 
reference to the passage in Hosea. 

The English assailants of Wellhausen 
are not fortunate in their taunts. Mr. 
Gladstone lately censured him (on the 
strength of utterly wrong information) for 
changing his opinions too suddenly. Now 
Prof. Robertson charges him with dis- 
ingenuousness, or worse. It is grand to 
hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of 
dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the 
turpitude of incontinence. Let us con- 
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tinue to listen to their present representa- 
tive. He asks: 


‘*Was the popular religion with which they 
[the Prophets] were in conflict the only accepted 
and recognised religion of the nation up to 
their time, or was it a declension from it and 
perversion of it? The modern school leaves it 
to be inferred that it was the religion of 
Mosaism; and Duhm seems to say as much 
when he declares that the prophetic conscious- 
ness was at variance with the Jahaveh religion 
as it was represented at the temple of Solomon ” 
(pp. 158-9), 

In the passages referred to (TZheologie d. 
Propheten, pp. 10 and 53), Duhm says 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, he 
argues that the temple-worship cou'd not 
have represented a Mosaic legislation or 
even a Mosaic tradition, or the Prophets 
would not have attacked it with such 
violence ; and he does maintain that they 
looked on it as a declension from the primi- 
tive religion of Israel. 


‘* Graf at first attempted to make a separation 
between the legislation and the accompanying 
history contained in the Pentateuch; and, 
having proved to his own satisfaction that the 
narratives attached to the Levitical Code were 
implied in the book of Deuteronomy, and 
known to the writer of the latter, he said that 
the narratives were early, while the legislation 
was late. Being, however, afterwards con- 
vinced that the two elements were inseparable, 
he... simply said that as the law had been 
proved to be of late origin, the narratives must 
also be of late composition, throwing over 
entirely the proofs which he had before con- 
sidered sufficient to show that the narratives of 
the Levitical books were older than Deuter- 
onomy.... It is inaccurate to describe the 
sition of Graf as a conclusion of criticism. 

t was simply a hypothesis to evade a difficulty 
in which criticism had landed him ” (pp. 417-19). 


‘‘Tnaccurate”’ would be too mild a term for 
the above statement. The real facts are as 
follows. When Graf published his epoch- 
making work on the historical books of the 
Old Testament, he was unacquainted with 
the more recent results arrived at by the 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch and now 
universally admitted. Accepting without 
question the old opinion that the Jehovist 
texts were added as so much supplementary 
matter to a more ancient Elohistic narrative, 
and seeing that the Jehovist was used as a 
source by the Deuteronomist—being, more- 
over, unaware of the distinction established 
by Hupfeld between the two Elohists, the 
early historian who now alone enjoys that 
nance, and the priestly compiler of the 
Levitical Code—he naturally assumed as 
beyond question that the narratives of the 
Grundschrift, as P was then called, were 
older than Deuteronomy. If J E precedes 
D, and PE precedes J E, then, of course, D 
pre-supposes P E. But the second assump- 
tion was erroneous; and the searching his- 
torical criticisms of Colenso had already led 
Kuenen tosuspect that the narrative portions 
of the priestly Elohist were of comparatively 
late origin, a view which Graf’s theory, 
ascribing a similarly late origin to the 
Levitical law, came most opportunely to 
confirm and complete. A correspondence 
passed between the two scholars, with the 
result that Graf was won over to the opinion 
of his illustrious fellow-worker at Leyden. 
Every difficulty was removed from his path ; 





and he could assent to the reunion of the 
narrative with the legislative portions of 
the Grundschrift now that, on independent 
grounds, the same late period of composition 
had been assigned to both. Such is the 
method of the real truth-seeker; such is 
not the method of the conservative champion 
who maligns him in his grave. If this 
mis-statement of Prof. Robertson proceeds 
from ignorance, his memory must be con- 
siderably weaker than his imagination, for 
the facts are given briefly in Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena, which he affects to have read, 
and more fully in the same critic’s editica of 
Bleek, in a section to one passage of which 
he expressly refers (p. 517). 

It has always and justly been considered 
a strong argument for the post-exilic date 
of the Priestly Code that Jeremiah, himself 
a priest, should introduce Iahve as saying : 


‘* For I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices; but this thing I com- 
manded them, saying, Hearken unto my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people”’ (vii. 22). 

Prof. Robertson disposes of the prophet’s 
evidence in the following jaunty fashion : 

‘* Well, if we are bound at all hazards to take 
words literally, the words are literally true, for, 
according to the account of Exodus itself, the 
command in the day of deliverance from Egypt 
was not a command in regard to burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices ’’ (p. 448). 

The hardihood of this assertion is amazing. 
For it so happens that, according to Exodus, 
command was given in regard to the sacri- 
fice of the Passover on the very day of the 
deliverance from Egypt, the Hebrew word 
for ‘‘ sacrifice” being the same as that used 
by Jeremiah; while the command formu- 
lated by the prophet never once occurs in 
the narrative of that day’s events. Nor is 
the Professor much happier when he retorts 
on the critics by asking ‘‘ what information 
Amos or Jeremiah had about times so 
remote that was not possessed by their con- 
temporaries?” (p. 520). None certainly ; 
but they must have known what was 
believed by their contemporaries ; and that 
is the only question at issue. 

So far, then, the critical position remains 
unshaken : that the religion of Israel at its 
best was an inspiration of the Prophets, 
working, no doubt, on older traditions, but 
giving the faith of their people a spirituality 
which neither it nor any other faith had 
ever possessed before. The ethical mono- 
theism in which Christianity has its root 
was constituted by them for the first time in 
history. What each contributed to the pro- 
cess is clearly explained in the brilliant 
résumé of M. James Darmesteter; and, so 
far as the older prophets are concerned, 
very minutely, perhaps too minutely, in 
Prof. Duff’s volume, which we may hope to 
see followed by others carrying down the 
history of Jewish theology to the advent 
of Christianity. That religion, in the 
opinion of M. Darmesteter, added nothing 
of real value to the teaching of the 
Prophets, but rather dangerously com- 
promised it by the admixture of pagan 
elements. The Protestant Reformers, he 
thinks, stopped half way in their efforts to 





purify religion, for there is a mythological 
element at the very heart of the Gospel in 
the doctrine of an incarnate God. I could 
understand such language on the part of a 
Jewish theist, but not on the part of one 
who, like M. Darmesteter, evidently regards 
every form of supernatural religion as an 
illusion, who would probably agree with 
M. Renan that deism is an abstract mytho- 
logy, but a mythology still. It may be 
true that the God of the Prophets was their 
own conscience projected into the skies; 
but it is even more true that the idea of 
humanity became incarnate in Christ ; and 
it is the idea of humanity rather than the 
idea of conscience with its inconsistency and 
subjectivity that must give strength and 
unity to the ethics of the future. Again, 
for the prototype of an independent 
morality, a morality without supernatural 
sanctions, a morality that is to consoli- 
date itself through just institutions, wise 
laws, reasonable teaching, and enlightened 
public opinion, we must go not to 
Palestine, but to Greece and Rome. Grant- 
ing that the gods of Greece furnished no 
very effective sanction to human goodness, 
all the more was it obliged to seek for an 
eternal sanction in human nature, in the 
examples set by heroic individualities, in 
political organisation, in philosophy, in 
jurisprudence. The very passion with 
which righteousness was demanded by the 
Prophets bears witness to the impossibility 
of organising it in social institutions. Con- 
fronted by a state of things like what now 
exists in Persia or Morocco, their only 
resource lay in the threat of supernatural 
vengeance against the oppressors, the 
promise of supernatural rescue to the 
oppressed. Hence their influence tended at 
its highest to make ethics inseparable from 
theology, at its lowest to breed that revolt- 
ing hypocrisy which was unmasked by a far 
more illuminating teacher, by the Christ to 
whose glory Judaism in all its transforma- 
tions still remains fatally blind. But He 
whom His own people rejected was welcomed 
with all the more joy by the Hellenic world, 
for it recognised in Him the last expression 
of the humanity it had worshipped from the 
first. But truth will out; _— M. Darmes- 
teter finds himself swept by the stress of his 
intellectual antecedents into the position of 
those who have inherited their philosophy 
from the Catholic tradition. Seannaien 
the future of civilisation, he describes it as 
a time when humanity shall be re-absorbed 
into God (p. 368)—a phrase singularly re- 
sembling that by which the Athanasian 
Creed attempts to explain the union of the 
two natures in Christ, ‘‘ not by conversion 
of the godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the manhood into God.” 
Atrrep W. Beyy. 








‘“‘Twetve Enouisn SraresMen.” — Queen 
Elizabeth. By Edward Spencer Beesly. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Ir is difficult to give, within the compass of 
twelve score pages, a satisfactory résumé 0 
the long reign of Elizabeth, so rich in fact 
and so full of controversy. When the theme 
is limited to the consideration of the Queet 
as a “statesman,” it may be found more 
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m ble, though it must inevitably prove 
a harder task, if only by the loss of so much 
of its primary interest. Mr. Beesly has, 
with provoking conscientiousness, kept the 
key-word of the series before him, and has 
never, throughout his study and interpreta- 
tion of state-papers and despatches, been 
betrayed into a reference to a royal pro- 
ess, a theatre, or the Fuerte Queene. Nor 
oes he endeavour to make up for this lack 
of attention to the social and literary side 
of Elizabeth’s character by any exaggeration. 
There is no hero-worship in his pages; he 
is quite as emphatic in his fault-finding as 
in his praise. Perhaps it is the vigour and 
independence of his writing which makes 
the volume so readable. He shows scant 
respect for many of the opinions of “‘ certain 
pan. vee historians.” He spices his text with 
analogies from recent political events, seek- 
ing parallels from St. Helena and theCrimea, 
from Alsace and Bulgaria. He tells us that 
in 1587 “the grumbling of alarmists about 
unpreparedness, apathy, stinginess, and 
seltape was precisely what it is in our own 
day” ; and amid his reflections on the defeat 
of the Armada he expresses the patriotic wish 
‘‘that our naval superiority were as assured 
now.” All this is stimulating ; but what shall 
we say of certain tricks of style to be found 
in this clever book? In the second chapter 
we read that Elizabeth’s recognition of the 
headship of the Pope ‘‘ seemed quite upon 
the cards,” and that in Mary’s reign the 
bishops had “had their fling.” In the 
Prayer-Book of 1559 ‘the vestments pre- 
scribed in Edward’s first Prayer-Book 
were retained till further notice”; most 
Englishmen in 1562 were troubled with 
“pure Jingoism”; and Henry III. of 
France “‘ managed [in 1581] to draw back 
just in time, and was not let in for a big 
war.” There may be some people who will 
wish these things away. 

Mr. Beesly seems to reach his estimate of 
Elizabeth’s statesmanship from an analysis 
of her characteristics as a woman, holding 
firmly that with her there was but a hazy 
division between the domains of private life 
and politics. He, however, emphasises so 
strongly her untruthfulness, her lack of 
feeling, her restraint, and other qualities, 
both bad and good, that the faithful reader 
is apt to forget her independent claims 
asaruler, or to think that all her states- 
manship was but the expression of these 
vices and virtues in the larger field of 
politics, and that luck did the rest. "When, 
for example, he speaks of her firmness, 
her power of overriding the strongest 
counsels, he makes it appear rather as a 
phase of feminine wilfulness than as the 
premeditated method of an acute politician. 
And, so far as we can see, there is no hint 
how much the exercise of statesmanship, 
conditioned as it was by the strange necessi- 
ties of international policy in the sixteenth 
century, may have reacted upon Elizabeth 
and accentuated her peculiarities. There 
18 some reason to think that her mental 
(and moral) habit was as much moulded 
by her experience as that her statecraft 
was the public expression of her personal 
whims. It is indeed doubtful whether 
much is to be gained, especially in an 


showing either how little of the womanly 
was in er character, or how much that little 
influenced her public action. It is like the 
attempt to prove Machiavelli’s doctrine 
either moral or immoral, when after all it is 
only non-moral. 

In one respect Mr. Beesly’s analysis of 
the character of the woman is useful, 
namely, as a hint towards understending 
the negative tendency of her statecraft. 
‘“‘The utter absence both of delicacy and 
depth of feeling” (pp. 3, 41, 71), the deter- 
mination of her religious convictions “ by 
her sense of what was most reasonable and 
convenient” (p. 9), her untruthfulness 
(passim), her lack of gall as well as of 
generosity (p. 179),—these have their 
counterpart in her policy. Her strength 
lay more in keeping out of difficulties than 
in bullying opposition, in seeking after 
compromise than in being the partisan, in 
sobriety of aim, whether as princess or 
queen, rather than in trying conclusions. 
Her firmness in dealing with the counsel of 
her chosen nobles was in most cases the 
refusal to commit herself to new and positive 
policy, and to risk her cause over unseen 
difficulties. On one occasion, in 1560, was 
the willingness for action on her part; but 
she had not been long on the throne, and 
the peculiar nature of Scottish politics at 
that time forced her hand. So persistent 
was this negative habit that it was really the 
one definite feature of her policy, and of 
positive value in the adjustment of the fine 
balance of sixteenth century politics. 
Where she failed as a woman, she suc- 
ceeded as a ruler. Her method frequently 
forced her to be deceitful and dishonour- 
able, in no case more strikingly than in her 
treatment of the Regent Morton. Mr. 
Beesly says, ‘“‘No male statesman would 
have been so insensible to dishonour.” He 
shows a confidence in the politicians of that 
time which we can hardly share, and which 
his own portraits will not substantiate, as well 
as how strongly he believes the woman, and 
the “‘immoral” woman, guided all heractions. 
Once did the consciousness of sex avail her 
in a state-difficulty—namely, in her treat- 
ment of Henry of France and Alencon. 
“She was,” as Mr. Beesly justly says, 
‘‘a masculine woman, simulating, when it 
suited her purpose, a feminine character.” 
But that is a rare example. It is, too, 
rather an easy-going inference which ex- 
plains her caution, and the accidents of her 
caution, by the fact of her sex. Mr. Beesly 
very truly tells us that ‘‘ when nations are 
ruled by women, and marriageable women, 
feelings and motives which belong to the 
sphere of private life, and should be con- 
fined to it, are apt to invade the domain of 
politics” (p. 44); but unfortunately this 
observation loses point as he proceeds, till 
on p. 234 it is contradicted in an eloquent 
half-page sentence on the life barren 
of every womanly wish and experience. 
Elizabeth was not a lovable character, and 
Mr. Beesly may be excused his indifference ; 
but he does her some injustice by contrasting 
her with the ideal woman, for he really 
excludes the consideration of the very 
qualities—which are not feminine, and for 
that part not masculine—on which her 





account of Elizabeth’s statesmanship, by 


greatness must rest. 


The sketches of the incidental characters 
are vigorous and in good proportion. Mr. 
Beesly is happy in his portraiture of Mary 
Queen of Scots, if she may be called an inci- 
dental character; and he carefully avoids 
overdoing the contrasts between her and her 
sister of England. ‘‘ She could love and she 
could hate ; Elizabeth had only likes and 
dislikes, and therefore played the cooler 

MO... 2. Here was a woman indeed. 

nd if, for that reason, she lost the battle 
in life, for that reason too she still disputes 
it from the tomb ” (p. 47). It is satisfactory 
to find him attacking the “ prurient sugges- 
tions of writers who have fastened on the story 
of Mary’s life as on a savoury morsel,” as it 
is to have his denunciation of Hume’s charge 
of “‘ amorous inclination ” against Elizabeth 
as ‘‘revolting and malignant nonsense.” 
The enthusiastic sketch of the Earl of 
Moray is welcome amid the dark pictures of 
Essex, Leicester, Norfolk, Darnley, and 
Bothwell. Justice is done to James VI.’s 
energy and courage, though it may be 
doubted whether his Sacred Majesty 
neglected to “industriously attend to all 
details of government.” This is certainly 
not true in his later years, as anyone who 
has had occasion to work through the 
Scottish State Papers well knows. The 
wonder rather is how he found time to 
attend to so many details, veritable details, 
and even to cover so much foolscap with 
his cramped pen. Mr. Beesly’s account of 
the increase of England’s prosperity during 
the reign is interesting, though somewhat 
slight. He exposes the “strange per- 
versity” of some modern writers in saying 
that Elizabeth was constantly ‘“‘on the 
brink of ruin,” and holds that ‘ Protes- 
tantism was making rapid strides,” and 
‘‘ that the Queen’s personal popularity was 
increasing every day,” even at the time of 
the Ridolfi plot. He disposes of the charge 
of penuriousness by showing that the point 
to be explained is not why she gave so little 
to her allies, but ‘“‘ how she was able to 
give them as much as she did.”’ At the end 
he — to the gainsayers of her states- 
manship by maintaining that it was no mere 
luck, or by no means despite of her, tha‘ 
England was successfully governed for 
forty-four years. ‘I'he doctrine is eminently 
sound, but throughout the volume the 
author scarcely lets his reader feel that he 
is leading up to it. ‘Si finis bonus est 
totum bonum erit.” 

G. Grecory Smiru. 








Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems. 
Edwin Arnold. (Longmans.) 

Tue popularity of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
oetry is curiously characteristic of the 
ritish temper. His two pseudo-epical 
productions, “The Light of Asia” and 
‘*The Light of the World,” have found a 
joyous acceptance in every middle-class 
household. There is sufficient reason for 
this: the literary sensibilities of the great 
middle-class are but coarse; monotonous 
rhythm and poverty of imagination jar not 
upon them at all; the exaggeration of 
ineffective epithet and the constant strain 
after cheap sensuousness give them mild but 
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Edwin Arnold is always intelligible; not, 
indeed, through any crystal limpidity of 
phrase, but because his thought never goes 
deep enough to be obscure, or to call 
for answering subtleties of intellectual 
activity on the part of the reader. And, 
lastly, he has drawn his materials from the 
only subjects perennially interesting to the 
middle-class, the mysteries of religion: that 
is to say, he has uniformly degraded high 
themes by tawdry treatment, and presented 
ideal figures in a lurid and distressing light. 

Such being our general view of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s poetic achievement, we are the 
more glad to be able to welcome a volume 
of his with something of conscientious 
praise. Unfortunately the _ title-poem, 
‘‘ Potiphar’s Wife,” is marred by many of 
the old faults. Even here the manner is 
improved; the bondage of a stanza-form 
has chastened Sir Edwin Arnold’s style, and 
even made it capable at times of vigor- 
ous expression. But at the matter and 
the handling of it we must cavil. A direct 
and simple Bible story has been transformed 
by a wealth of luscious detail into something 
fit for the embroideries of an Oriental love- 
chamber. Joseph himself is made to appear 
a wanton. He is only saved from falling 
by a sudden fear of the all-seeing vision of 
Jehovah—a fear in which there is as little 
real morality as in that which bade Asenath 
veil the green eyes of Pasht from her sin. 
It is a relief to escape from the atmosphere 
of this poem, with its perverted echoes of 
“Venus and Adonis.” Shakspere’s boyish 
music is sensuous enough—supra-sensuous, 
if you will; but it is at least frankly pagan, 
and not all unwholesome, filled with the 
song of larks and the smell of ‘‘ blue-veined 
violets,” with the country sights and sounds 
and fresh breezes of Stratford. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is far more pleasing in 
the lighter poems which form a large section 
of the book. They are done with much 
delicacy of touch and something of that 

athetic humour which is the note of the 
est vers de société, such as Praed’s, or Mr. 
Locker’s, or Mr. Austin Dobson’s. The 
poet’s muse lingers wistfully round a pair 
of mummied slippers found in an Egyptian 
tomb. 
‘Tiny slippers of gold and green, 
Tied with a mouldering golden cord ! 
What pretty feet they must have been 
When Caesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were ! 
Nut many girls could dance in these ! 


When did your shoemaker make you, dear, 
Such a nice pair of Egyptian ‘ threes’ ? 


‘* Where were you measured? In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium ? 
Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 
I seem to sce you !—so long ago, 
‘Twenty-one centuries, less or more ! 
And here are your sandals, yet none of us know 
What name, or fortune, or face you bore.” 
Sir: Edwin Arnold has not only the 
modern sense for the pathos of bygone 
civilisations, but he has been touched, too, 
by the quaintness, the half inarticulate life, 
as itseems to an European, of Japan. He 
has come under the spell of Mme. Chrysan- 
theme, with her pensive aspect and gaily- 
coloured dreamy existence. Here is a poem, 
short enough to be quoted as a whole, sent 
by the author to O Yoshi San—the name is 


music—with a copy of Alice through the 
Looking-glass. 
** Blue-eyed Alice ! once more pass 
Lightly through your looking-glass, 
Where, in wonder-world of dream, 
Nothing is, but all things seem. 
Pass ! and tell O Yoshi San 
All the mad wild fun you can, 
Till her dear eyes, dark as night, 
Gleam like yours with gay delight. 
English Alice! if you please, 
Be to-day quite Japanese ! 
* * * * 
Alice ! here’s O Yoshi San ! 
(Sweetest maid in all Japan), 
Full of fun as heav’n of blue, 
Yet demure and studious, too : 
Yoshi! give your soft small hand 
To Alice, fresh from Dreaming-Land ! 
Sweetest girl in England she, 
So, make friends—and think of me!” 
But the gem of the book is ‘The ‘No’ 
Dance,” a pretty description of a Japanese 
dramatic performance, half ballet, half 
dialogue, interspersed with sleepy songs 
and strange music. It contains a fragment 
of folk-lore, the story of the fairy who came 
down to earth, and could not escape because 
her raiment was in the hands of a mortal. 
It is O Yuki San, the fisher-boy, who has 
got it— 
** A many-tinctured, fairy patterned robe— 
All gold and scarlet and celestial white— 
Of feathers wove, but feathers of such birds 
As surely never perched on earthly tree.’’ 
The fairy comes in tears to entreat it back 
again— 
** Next,— very softly trill the samisens, 
The drums beat muted, and the flute pipes forth 
Expectant tones, while—light as falling snow 
Or breath of morning breeze, whispering its way 
Through the awakening maple-leaves—glides in 
A Heavenly Fairy! ’Tis O Tsuru San! 
And neck, breast, slender little amber limbs 
Are bare as the brown sca-sand : just one cloth 
Tied with a sky-blue string about the waist 
Half covers her. Sweetly and movingly 
At the hut-door she sings: ‘ Oh, thou within, 
That hast my robe of feathers! Open now 
And give what is not thine, but only mine.’ ”’ 


Certainly Sir Edwin Arnold moves more 
easily in the realm of fancy than in that of 
imagination. The miscellaneous poems at 
the end of the volume, mostly songs of 
Empire and translations from Carmen Sylva, 
call for no criticism ; they are naught. 

KE. K. Cuamners. 








The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece. By 
Rennell Rodd. (David Siott.) 


Ir is, we fear, a well-grounded complaint 
that the majority of visitors to Greece, and 
many even of those who have spent some 
timeinthe country for purposes of archaeolo- 
gical exploration, have eyes for everything 
except the existing population. For this 
reason there is the greater cause for satis- 
faction when a cultivated man like Mr. 
Rennell Rodd devotes himself to the study 
of the modern Greek people. The graceful 
paragraphs in the Introduction to this 
volume, which describe the charm exercised 
on the mind by the presence of classical 
objects, and especially by the scenery of 
Greece, are a sufficient proof that the 
author is not insensible to such influences ; 
but this feeling has not prevented him, 
in the course of a residence in the country, 





which extended, as he tells us, over two 


years, and conducted him into some of 
the remotest districts, from giving careful 
attention to the condition, the modes of life, 
and the ideas of those among whom he was 
thrown. On this account, to our thinking, 
the most valuable portion of Mr. Rodd’s 
work is his second chapter on ‘“ The 
Land and the People.” Though the cus- 
toms, the superstitions, and the popular 
poetry of the modern Greeks have not, 
perhaps, been treated of in any other 
English book as completely as they are 
here, yet readers who are interested in the 
subject have had ample opportunities of 
making acquaintance with them in works 
like Mrs. Blunt’s People of Turkey, Miss 
Garnett’s Greek Folk-songs, and Christian 
Women of Turkey, Miss McPherson’s Poetry 
of Modern Greece, and especially Mr. Theo- 
dore Bent’s Zhe Cyclades. But we do not 
know where to look for so satisfactory an 
account of the condition of the peasantry as 
is found in this chapter. Mr. Rodd care- 
fully distinguishes the state of different 
parts of the country in this respect—of 
Thessaly, of the eastern and western 
portions of central Greece, of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and of the islands; and gives an 
interesting sketch of the various systems 
of land-tenure that prevail in them. The 
peasant proprietors he found to be more 
flourishing, but more liable to become 
involved in debt, in consequence of the spirit 
of rivalry that prevails among them. On 
the other hand, those who rent their land 
on the metayer system appear to be much 
poorer, but remarkably thrifty. The 
following passage, describing the life of the 
village of Achmet-aga in Euboea, may give 
an idea of the simplicity that prevails. 


‘‘The produce here is almost exclusively 
wheat or maize, but every family maintains a 
plot of vineyard for home consumption. Many 
also keep silkworms, and a quantity of 
silk is spun for dress. This industry, which is 
of historic antiquity in Greece, might be much 
developed in a country where the mulberry 
tree flourishes as it does here. Honey also is 
produced in considerable quantities ; and this 
village, though not a large one, has produced 
as much as 25,000 Ibs. in a year. . . . 
The amount that will suffice to support 
peasant family is extraordinarily small. Their 
wants are nearly all supplied by what they can 
grow; a few sheep furnish the wool which the 
women spin and weave, or if they have none 
themselves they can procure it from the shep- 
herds in return for the bread-stuffs which they 
grow: bread and olives furnish the staple of 
their food, and many of them hardly see money 
at all. I remember a family of six in Boeotia 
whose actual money expenditure was reduced 
to eight drachmas [= francs] a month ; a little 
cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco was all they 
needed to buy, the rest of their requirements 
were supplied by the farm. In Euboea ten 
pounds a year will amply support a married 
man, and whatever he can make beyond this 1s 
laid by.” 

In order to make his treatment of the 
subject as complete as possible, Mr. Rodd 
has devoted his first chapter to the ethnology 
of modern Greece. In this he gives the 
history of the changes which passed over 
the Greek race between classical times and 
the present day, together with an estimate 
of the influence exercised upon it by the 





infusion of Slavonic blood ; and he includes 
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in his survey the Albanian and Wallach 
elements in the population of the country. 
Then, after the chapter already mentioned 
concerning the land and the people, he 
passes on to the customs and superstitions ; 
these he groups under various heads, such 
as the festival observances, ideas connected 
with birth and death, ceremonies which 
retain some trace of heathen antiquity, and 
features of popular mythology. It is im- 
ossible for us to do more than notice a few 
of these. In connexion with the festivals 
an account of Greek marriages is intro- 
duced, with all their elaborate accompani- 
ments, including, if the bridegroom belongs 
to another village than the bride, a sham 
resistance to a pretended abduction by 
force ; for it is usual for him and his retinue 
to arrive on horseback, and on his approach 
the young men of the bride’s village go out 
to meet them, and attempt to tear him from 
his horse; his friends endeavour to ward off 
the attack, and often the sport degenerates 
into serious earnest. A similar ceremony 
is observed by the shepherds of Wallach 
race. In the fairy world of the Greek 
peasants a conspicuous place is held by the 
Nereids, a modern counterpart of the ancient 
Nymphs, who have thus justified Milton’s 
description of the withdrawal of the Pagan 
divinities into a shadowy realm of half- 
belief, where— 
‘* With flower-inwoven tresses torn 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 

mourn.”’ 

These beings, in whose nature there is a 
vein of malevolence, are especially to be 
avoided at noonday, at which hour Pan also, 
according to Theocritus, was wont to be ill- 
tempered, so that it was dangerous to 
disturb him. Far more to be dreaded than 
these are the Lamia, the Strigla—the Strix 
of the Romans, and other goblins ; and the 
vampire superstition is nowhere else to be 
found in more ghastly forms. But the 
figure which is more vividly present than 
any other to the popular imagination is 
Charon or Death, who is also the guardian 
of the world below ; and many are the tales 
that are told, both of the victorious wrest- 
ling-bouts in which he has struggled with 
strong men who defied his power, and of the 
vain attempts that have been made to escape 
from his nether prisons. Mr. Rodd also 
notices how, in the course of the transition 
from Paganism to Christianity, the place 
of heathen divinities has been taken by 
Christian saints, who in either their name 
or their attributes display some feature of 
resemblance to them—how an altar of the 
Twelve Gods is replaced by a church of the 
Twelve Apostles, or a temple of Demeter 
by a church of St. Demetrius, or a hieron of 
Poseidon by a church of St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of sailors. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted 
tothe popular poetry, which is fully dis- 
cussed, with numerous specimens both of 
the ruder and more martial ballads of the 
Klephts, and of the more finished lyrical 
pieces, which treat of love and death, of the 
Seasons of the year, and other subjects. In 
conclusion, we must not omit to mention 
Mr. Tristram Ellis’s clever illustrations, 
which represent the costumes of various 

of the people. H,. F. Tozer. 





“* Ruers oF Inpia.”— Madhava Rao Sindhia, 
otherwise called Madhoji. By H. G. 
Keene. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Wuar admirable writers were the historians 
who, in the latter half of the last century 
and the first quarter of this, told the story 
of the rise of the British power in India, 
and the wars which marked its progress! 
The Portuguese boast with justice of their 
brilliant authors, De Barros and Do Couto, 
Faria e Sousa, Lopes de Castanhede, and 
Freire de Andrade, who, during the period 
of Portuguese greatness in the East, studied 
its development and narrated the great deeds 
of their countrymen in worthy language. 
But Englishmen may well rank with them 
such writers as Orme and Wilks and Grant 
Duff, Dow, Stewart, and Tod, Dirom, 
Beatson, and Thorn. The group of his- 
torians, to which these men belong, has 
never yet been adequately estimated : 
many of their works have never been 
reprinted at all; and the Madras editions of 
Orme, Wilks, and Tod, and the Bombay 
edition of Grant Duff, though reflecting 
credit on the enterprise of the publishers, 
are very inadequate to the merit of the 
books in question. We do not want new 
histories of India composed from the same 
old materials: we could spare many of the 
manuals and essays made up out of them; 
and it is a matter of surprise that no English 
publisher has yet undertaken a systematic 
reproduction of the classics of British Indian 
history. For these are no ordinary books. 
They contain alike history and the materials 
for history. They were written by con- 
temporaries of the events described; and 
the authors had the local knowledge, the 
grasp of the spirit of the times, and 
the advantage of oral tradition, which must 
always give their works a reality, and their 
opinions a weight, not to be equalled by the 
most philosophical of modern historians. 
At the present time, how few Englishmen 
have read, let us take for instance Grant 
Duff's History of the Mahrattas, one of the 
most remarkable productions of its period 
in knowledge, in appreciation of character, 
and in charm of style, at first hand; and 
yet it is far better worth study than most of 
the popular new books of Indian history. 

It is no feeling of dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Keene’s little volume on Sindhia, which 
makes us say that its chief merit is that it 
sends the interested reader once more to his 
Grant Duff, and may stimulate those to 
whom Grant Duff is but a name to study the 
pages of that delightful author. The 
“Rulers of India” series is intended to 
rouse such feelings, and to stimulate rather 
than to satisfy interest in Indian history. 
Its volumes are, what the French happily 
term livres de vulgarisation, and have hitherto 
admirably accomplished their work of popu- 
larising knowledge on the periods treated. 
They are not intended to be livres de fond, 
though many of them by the use of new 
material possess a permanent historical 
value, and must be tested rather by the 
excellence of their arrangement and their 
style than by the amount of information 
conveyed in them. They are not manuals 
for the crammer, but biographical sketches 
for the pleasure of the general public; and 


in their format and typographical excellence, 
as well as in their pleasing and attractive 
style, they make admirable substitutes, for 
the railway traveller and the man with a half 
hour to spare, for the shilling shocker and 
the society weekly. The merits of the series 
are already well known, and the variety of 
character and career of the subjects of the 
different volumes, a variety hardly to be 
afforded elsewhere than in Indian history, 
is well illustrated by the list of volumes 
published and in preparation. 

Sindhia is the second native ruler of 
India whose biography has appeared. Just 
as Col. Malleson’s Akbar treated of the most 
illustrious of the Great Moguls, so Mr. 
Keene’s Sindhia describes the life of a 
representative Maratha chieftain. Itis now 
a truism that the English conquered India 
from the Marathas, not from the Muham- 
madans ; and the composition of the Maratha 
Confederacy, which broke up the Mogul 
Empire, and the character of the men who 
led it are worthy of study. It is possible to 
make objections to Mr. Keene’s choice of a 
Maratha. In many ways Sivaji was a more 
typical man than Sindhia; Nina Farnavis, the 
Machiavelli of Poona, is a more interesting 
character ; and the selection of the greatest 
representative of the family which rules at 
Gwalior tends to dwarf the recollection of the 
founders of the rival houses of the Holkars 
of Indore, the Bhonslas of Nagpore, and 
the Gaekwars of Baroda. But undoubtedly 
the patron of De Boigne was a very remark- 
able man; his occupation of Delhi and his 
guardianship of Shah Alam, the blind 
Emperor, whose plaints fill such a large 
share in the history of India at the close of 
the eighteenth century, give him a unique 
position among Maratha chieftains; and his 
organisation of a native army on European 
models showed a perception of the changed 
conditions of Indian warfare, which proves 
him to have been a real statesman. The 
struggle with that army, which so greatly 
tried the valour of Lord Lake’s troops, did 
not take place until after the death of its 
founder ; for the most famous of the Sindhias 
carefully followed the advice of his Savo- 
yard General, De Boigne, and during his life- 
time avoided coming to blows with the East 
India Company. In its best days the army 
of Sindhia was probably inferior to that 
organised on European models by the Sikhs ; 
and it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
we observe that one of the most original of 
modern Anglo-Indian statesmen, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, is announced to write the life of the 
founder of that army, Ranjit Singh, for 
Sir William Hunter’s series. Would that 
the editor could add a volume on Haidar 
Ali, the ablest of the Muhammadan adven- 
turers of the last century, and a military 
and administrative genius of the first order, 
to complete the triplet of the most 
remarkable native rulers of India in their 
separate localities who came in contact with 
the power of the British in India. Materials 
are not lacking; for the History of Wilks 
and the Life of Haidar Ali by Kirmani, 
which was translated by Col. Miles for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, would form an 
excellent basis. 

It is not necessary to say much about 





Mr. Keene’s book in the way of criticism, 
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It is not unworthy of the series of which it 
forms a part ; but most readers would have 
liked a little more information about that 
most remarkable adventurer, Benoit de 
Boigne, and we are surprised that in his 
list of materials Mr. Keene does not refer 
to the interesting article on Dr. Boigne, by 
Mr. Sidney Owen, which appeared in an 
early number of the English Historical 
Review. But it is to be wished that some 
law could be promulgated on the spelling 
of Indian proper names. Sir William 
Hunter, in the Jmperial Gazetteer, has laid 
down a canon for the spelling of names of 
places, which is now generally accepted ; it 
is sincerely to be hoped that he or some 
other authority will do the same for the 
names of persons. To take the subject of 
the volume under review: on the title 
page, he is given as Madhava Rao Sindhia, 
otherwise called Madhoji; in the pedigree, 
on p. 11, Madhoji or Madhu Rau; Grant 
Duff calls him Mahadajee (p. 194); older 
writers Madajee (p. 103); and Col. Malle- 
son Madhaji (p. 174). What is to be done 
when so many authorities disagree? And 
may we protest strongly against the word 
‘‘erescentade”’ (p. 147), which Mr. Keene 
has used on the anal of “crusade” ? 
Whether he deserves the discredit of in- 
venting it or not is immaterial, it is a bastard 
and unnecessary word. The fact that Sir 
W. Hunter, who is somewhat of a purist 
in his English, should have, as editor, 
allowed this word to pass, shows what a 
free hand he leaves to his authors. 
H. Morse Srepnens. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Marriage of Elinor. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 


An East London Mystery. By Adeline 
Sergeant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Book of Pity and of Death. By Pierre 
Loti. (Cassels. ) 


A Plantation Printer. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Won in Spite of Him. By the Rev. Charles 
Houghton. (Digby & Long.) 

1” Other Dear Charmer. By Helen Mathers. 
( White.) 


The Yorl of the Northmen. By Charles 
Strong-i’-th’-arm. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Until My Lord's Return. By Admiral 
Hinton. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mrs. Oxiruant is an author who has never 
yet written a weak or unsatisfactory novel. 
Her method is very simple. There is no 
attempt at rhetorical embellishment in her 
narrative, no exuberant wealth of metaphor 
or illustrative allusion. She takes life in 
all its various forms—and her répertoire is 
seemingly inexhaustible—and portrays it 
in direct and nervous English, with a 
minuteness of detail that rivals Anthony 
Trollope, and a strict attention to the 
balance of good and evil in every character 
that reminds one of Thackeray. The 
Marriage of Elinor presents most of the 
merits and most of the shortcomings of this 
popular author. Its quiet, homely style 
undoubtedly suffers somewhat from the 
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lack of any play of imaginative fancy ; and 
the effort to bring out in detail every suc- 
cessive phase of emotion is apt to produce a 
discursiveness which to some readers may 
prove a little wearisome. On the other 
hand, the leading characters are drawn with 
a firmness that recalls all the writer’s best 
efforts. Elinor Dennistoun—who, in all the 
circumstances attendant on her unfortunate 
engagement and its still more unfortunate 
consequences, stands out as a person “ stiff 
in opinions, always in the wrong ”—is never- 
theless a charmingly feminine character, and 
divertingly humorous in the conscientious 
efforts she makes to obtain advice which 
she never for a moment thinks of following 
when given. Mrs. Dennistoun, Elinor’s 
mother, is an almost equally interesting 
study, though the character ascribed to her 
in the opening chapters as a woman content 
to take refuge in hints and inuendoes, and 
unable to prescribe any positive line of 
duty, is not maintained with entire success 
throughout the book. Then there is 
Philip Compton, a younger son of Lord 
St. Serf, and known as “‘the disHonour- 
able Phil,” who wins the heart of 
Elinor, to the dismay of her relatives 
and of all the respectable world, in- 
cluding more especially the rising barrister, 
John Tethen—te guide, philosopher, and 
platonic friend of that young lady—who 
recognises when too late the opportunity 
he has lost. In Marianne Prestwich, Phil 
Compton’s married sister, we have a boldly 
drawn—and one would fain hope over-drawn 
—sketch of a fast, though not absolutely 
vicious, society woman. With these 
materials Mrs. Oliphant has worked out a 
pleasant and entertaining story, quite fitted 
to take rank with her previous works. 


In An East London Mystery we meet with 
an author who, though not by any means 
equalling Mrs. Oliphant as an analyst, has 
gained a prominent position among novelists 
of the day by her vigorous descriptiveness 
and high dramatic power. Readers of Miss 
Adeline Sergeant’s latest book will not, 
perhaps, discover much originality either in 
the treatment or the leading idea. There 
is, indeed, a prologue, which puts one in 
possession of certain facts coincident with 
the narrative at the end of the second 
volume, and which may be regarded as a 
method of story-telling more novel than 
artistic. But, as usual, the marriage, which, 
according to all the laws of respectability 
should come at the end of the third volume, 
here takes place before the end of the first ; 
as usual, the hero, if so he may be called, 
is wanting in some of the most essential 
manly attributes—in this case he is a selfish, 
invertebrate shuffler, who early wins, and 
retains to the last, our contempt for him, 
and who is utterly unworthy of the good 
fortune which ultimately falls to his lot; 
as usual, the heroine is a transcendent 
specimen of womanhood—in this case it is 
a girl bred in an East End slum, who 
endures fabulously heroic trials in defence 
of her mean-spirited husband. But after 
all the blots have been hit which criticism 
can detect, the novel remains a powerful 
and vigorous one. To be sure, Jess Arm- 


strong, the Whitechapel gutter-girl, is a | gan 


failure. She is the absurdly unreal heroine 








so familiar to us in opera and melodrama ; 


and neither six months’ tuition under a 
highly qualified governess, nor the tardily 

roved fact that her father was a man of 

igh social position, could have produced, or 
accounted for, the Jess who appears in Miss 
Sergeant’s third volume. But, though a 
failure, she has almost the merit of being a 
magnificent one; and readers who are 
content to put up with a few minor improb- 
abilities will read with unflagging interest 
this tale of a woman’s brave devotion. 


One could hardly forgive an author for 
sending forth to the world a work bearing 
such a gruesome title as The Book of Pity 
and of Death, if he were not that exquisite 
master of pathos, Pierre Loti, the newly 
elected member of the French Academy, 
The book is not a novel nor even a sustained 
narrative: nothing but a collection of short 
descriptive pieces, all written in that Lucre- 
tian vein of sympathy with nature, and that 
more than Lucretian sympathy with the 
spiritual side of all animal life, with which 
the readers of this author are familiar. The 
work is translated by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 


A Plantation Printer, though of a very 
different kind from the one just mentioned, 
is also a book which has no claim to be 
classed as a romance. The author, who is 
already known to the world under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Uncle Remus,” relates the 
adventures of a Georgia boy during the 
American Civil War. There is a good deal 
of rather tiresome Transatlantic slang and 
negro talk; but to lovers of mere incident 
the hunting adventures and various episodes 
in connection with the war will be interesting 
enough. 

Under the title of Won in Spite of Him 
the Rev. Charles Houghton has written a 
sensational tale in the penny novelette 
style, with abundance of nefarious plot and 
murderous outrage. The hero is Claude 
Blackwood, who finds himself left penniless 
at the death of his mother, and whose en- 
gagement with the heiress, Saga Windsor, 
is annulled by order of the latter’s father. 
Claude selects music as a profession, and 
quickly achieves success. Saga being im- 
peratively bidden by her father to relin- 
quish all thoughts of Claude and to marry 
a man she detests, leaves her home in 
desperation, and takes refuge in a London 
lodging-house, where an affection of the 
eyes, which has been troubling her for some 
time, terminates at length in total blindness. 
The stage villain is a cousin of Claude 
Blackwood, named Stephen Leslie, who 
is also in love with Saga Windsor. Finding 
out accidently her London address, and 
learning of her calamity, he conceives the 
audacious design of impersonating Claude 
Blackwood and visiting Saga in that 
character in order to induce her to marry 
him. Being gifted with remarkable imita- 
tive powers, he nearly succeeds in his iniqui- 
tous endeavour; and when it collapses, 
at the last moment, he takes revenge by 
stabbing his rival, Claude, to the heart—as 
he supposes. After this the story rights 
itself in accordance with the rules of poetic 
justice. There is a good deal of extrava- 
t and careless writing throughout ; and 
the author will have to avoid such hackneyed 
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hrases as “ t beads of perspiration 
~— upon his brow,” : = ‘wild des- 

iri e sank upon the floor,” &c., 
ff he wishes to skeet the future any- 
thing worth reading. 

A nice, pleasant little tale is 7” Other 
Dear Charmer, by Helen Mathers. The 
title sufficiently indicates its subject matter, 
which is nothing more serious than a week’s 
flirtation on the part of a lover with an 
mo a | little Frenchwoman who has 
erossed his path. As he is not at 
the time actually engaged, and the real 
lady of his choice is, for reasons of her 
own, keeping him at a provoking distance, 
and driving kim to the verge of distraction, 
there seems to be an intelligible excuse for 
his conduct. If it be a physiological fact 
that a human subject can, under the in- 
fluence of certain hysteric conditions, alter- 
nate at fixed intervals between two separate 
states of existence, each involving complete 
oblivion of the events occurring in the other 
state, the story may, perhaps, have the 
merit of probability. 


We have been a little overdone of late 
years with forecasts of future history. Wild- 
ness of speculation is generally the leading 
feature of these productions, but it is doubt- 
ful whether saaillien wilder or more fantastic 
has yet been produced than Mr. Strong-i’- 
th’-arm’s Yorl of the Northmen. The book is 
further described as ‘‘The fate of the English 
race, being the romance of a monarchical 
Utopia”; and the author, in a rather lengthy 
— expresses his conviction that the 

appiness of the future will be secured not 
by any socialistic schemes, but by the pre- 
servation of monarchy or chieftainship in 
some form or other; and that the only 
remedy for the steady deterioration which 
he observes to be takinz place in the 
English race is physical regeneration. This 
physical regeneration is to consist in our 
regaining some of the bodily hardiness of 
our ancestors, the Vikings; and consequently 
in the story itself we find that in the year 
two thousand and something a colony of 
Northangland has been established in the 
district lying between the Humber and the 
Clyde, having for its chief a Yorl (7.¢., Earl), 
and modelled as regards dress and customs 
upon the fashions of primitive England 
a thousand years ago. The Clan, as it is 
called, claims legislative independence ; and 
the British Government refusing to concede 
the boon, a civil war ensues, decapitation on 
Tower Hill is revived, and several of the 
principal rebels are executed. There is not 
much either of instruction, probability, or 
amusement in all this ; and, short as the story 
—— readers are likely to peruse it to the 
end, 


Everybody is familiar with Macaulay’s 
essay on ‘ Burleigh and his Times,” and 
the amusing record he submits of the exact 
number of cubic inches occupied by Dr. 
Nares’s ponderous volume upon the subject. 
A general idea of the unshapeliness and in- 
aptitude for reading purposes of Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s new journal, Zhe Long Quarterly, may 
be formed when we state that it is eleven 
inches long, four and a quarter inches wide, 
and half an inch thick, and presents all the 
appearance of a gigantic washing-book. As 





may be supposed from its title, the magazine 
is to appear once every three months. Each 
number will contain a complete novel, and 
the price is half-a-crown. Until My Lord’s 
Return, the novel with which the series 
starts, is a work of more than usual in- 
terest, and deserves better surroundings 
than the binding to which Fate has con- 
signed it. 
Jonn Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Allgemeine Geschichte der; Litteratur, von ihren 
Anfingen bis auf die Gegenwart. Von Gustav 
Karpeles. Mit Illustrationen und Portraits. 
Zwei Bande. (Berlin: Grote.) The Germans 
have at all times displayed a catholic taste in 
literature, and this circumstance has given birth 
among them to a number of general or 
universal literary histories, in which branch 
most other nations are sadly deficient. The 
distinguished literary historian, Prof. J. F. L. 
Wachler, wrote, as early as the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century, a 
Versuch einer allgemeinen Geschichte der Liter- 
atur, which was soon followed by a Handbuch der 
literarischen Kultur. These works were, how- 
ever, partially eclipsed by the Geschichte der 
Literatur von ihrem Anfange bis auf die neuesten 
Zeiten of the celebrated orientalist and _his- 
torian, J. G. Eichhorn, which contains a mass 
of scholarly and critical information. A con- 
siderable advance on these valuable works was 
made in more recent times by the famous 
literary historian and bibliographer, J. G. T. 

se, in his Lehrbuch einer allge- 
meinen Literargeschichte, which is still indis- 
pensable for every student of literature in 
general. These eminent critics proceeded on 
the principle that the true function of a history 
of literature isnot merely to furnish biographical 
sketches of the several authors, and enumerate 
their works in chronological order; but that it 
consists in a critical and and historical account 
of the rise and progress of the literary activity 
of a people, po in an estimate of the various 
stages of civilisation which formed the basis of 
the aggregate literary result. Since the _ 
cation of the above works, more especially of 
Graesse’s ‘‘ epoch-making” Universal Literary 
History, a number of more or less successful 
attempts have been made in the same direction. 
The last but certainly not the least among 
these is Dr. Gustav Karpeles, who has earned 
by his numerous critical monographs and by 
his standard edition of Heine’s Collected Works 
(also published by the Grot’esche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung) a solid reputation for himself 
in the world of letters. The ‘ Universal 
History of Literature” of Dr. G. Karpeles 
differs in many respects from its predecessors, 
as regards both its general arrangement and its 
details. The literary history of each nation is 
complete in itself; and although the work covers 
the vast range of the whole literary history of 
mankind, from the dawn of civilisation to our 
own days, it has by no means a fragmentary 
character, nor does it bear the stamp of bor- 
rowed workmanship. The book is evidently 
the result of considerable labour and research ; 
and besides being conceived in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit, it has the merit, so rarely 
found in learned German productions, of being 
written in an elegant and popular style. The 
work, which consists of two portly volumes, is 
divided into six Books or Parts. The first, 
entitled ‘‘ Der Orient,” gives an account of the 
literatures of the various oriental nationalities. 
The second, ‘“‘Die Antique,” treats of the 
literatures of Greece and Rome; while the 
third part, ‘‘ Das Christentum,” is devoted to 
ecclesiastical, romantic, and chivalrous poetry. 
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In the fourth part, ‘‘ Die romanischen Linder,” 
we find a survey of the literary activity of 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The fifth 
part, ‘‘ Die germanischen Linder,” naturally 
treats of the literatures of the Teutonic 
nationalities, including those of Great Britain, 
North America, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Scandinavia. The poetry of Poland, 
Bohemia, Russia, &c., is described in the last 
part, ‘‘Die slavischen Liinder”; and in an 
appendix the author sketches the poetry of the 
Hungarians and Modern Greeks. A number of 
tastefully selected poetical specimens have 
been embodied in the text, in excellent German 
renderings ; and each Part is preceded by an 
introduction, giving in succinct form a general 
sketch of the character of each literature. The 
reader will be able to form some idea of the 
magnitude of the work if he is told that the 
Index contains between two and three thousand 
names ; and as a proof of the author’s compre- 
hensive studies it may be mentioned that the 
Quellenverzeichnis, given with true German 
conscientiousness in an appendix, occupies ten 
columns. We have yet to add that the book is 
beautifully got up, and most profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of authors and facsimiles 
of old MSS. and title-pages ; and we are inclined 
to think that Dr. Karpeles’s excellent work 
would read well in an English garb. 


Ueber Titus Andronicus. Von M. M. Arnold 
Schrier. (Marburg: Elwerts.) The vigour 
and critical acumen with which the scholars of 
Germany are pursuing the study of English 
literature is a matter for genuine satisfaction, 
even when the results attained are not such as 
can be entirely accepted. In the present dis- 
sertation, Dr. Schrier, Professor of English 
at Freiburg, deals with one of the most 
obscure of Shaksperian questions—namely, that 
which relates to the connexion of Shakspere 
with the repulsive play of Titus Andronicus. 
Against the opinion of Mr. Fleay, that this 
work came originally from the hand of Marlowe, 
or possibly from that of Kyd, Prof. Schrier 
strongly argues; and there will probably be 
little difficulty in assenting to the conclusion 
that the evidence adduced on behalf of both 
Marlowe and Kyd is altogether inadequate. 
But hesitation is likely to be felt as our author 
advances to his positive conclusion that the 
drama is essentially Shakspere’s. Whatever 
may be true in general as to our t t's 
‘tolerance’ or love for mankind ing 
exemplified in his works, it is certainly not easy 
to find this principle in the characters of Titus 
Andronicus, bathed as they are in blood, 
Prof. Schréer regards as of little import- 
ance the assertion of Ravenscroft that 
‘some anciently conversant with the stage” 
had informed him that the work was not 
originally Shakspere’s, but that ‘‘ he only gave 
some master touches to one or two of the 
principal parts or characters.” It is, however, 
a similar view which prevails widely among 
Shaksperian scholars; and it may be doubted 
whether the opinion is likely to be very much 
disturbed by Prof. Schriéer’s arguments. 
There is one more considerable portion of the 
play (Act iii. Sc. 2) whose claim to Shaksperian 
authorship rests on somewhat special grounds. 
Heminge and Condell, the editors of the folio 
of 1623, in ascribing the play to Shakspere, 

rint this scene for the first time. It is not to 

found in the Quartos of 1600 and 1611, 
neither of which bears Shakspere’s name on 
the title. Of this scene Prof. Schrier observes 
that it is one of the most beautiful in the whole 
work, and the madness of Andronicus depicted 
therein calls to mind in a remarkable manner 
the madness of Lear. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that itis a later addition by Shakspere, 
and that the editors of the Folio incorporated 
it therein from a manuscript of the poet’s. 
But still itis not altogether easy to suppose 
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that, at a late period of his life, or after 1600, 
Shakspere would have written such lines as 
the following, unless indeed the expedient 
recommended is a suggestion of Andronicus’s 
madness : — 

‘* Or get some little knife between thy teeth, 
And just against thy heart make thou a hole, 
‘That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall 
May run into that sink, and, soaking in, 
Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears.’’ 

Dr. Schrier suggests, however, that the ‘‘ Titus 
and Andronicus” mentioned by Henslowe as 
a new play, when acted in January 1594, was 
Shakspere’s play, written some time before, 
and that the newness may have implied only 
a revision of the play, or the addition of the 
scene mentioned. This theory is scarcely likely 
to commend itself to Shaksperian scholars. 
But, whatever may be thought of Prof. 
Schrier’s general conclusions, the materials 
which he has so industriously collected, and 
the skill displayed in dealing with them, are 
not likely to be forgotten by subsequent 
investigators and commentators. 


Contes Ligures. Traditions de la Riviére, 
recueillis entre Menton et Génes. Par James 
Bruyn Andrews. (Paris: Leroux.) As a 
collector of these tales Mr. Andrews is not a 
mere visitor to the Riviera. He began, as all 
real collectors of folk-lore should begin, with 
acquainting himself thoroughly with the 
dialect native to the persons who recount them. 
The stories are here printed in French ; this is, 
perhaps, a necessity, but we should much 
have preferred to see them in their own Romance 
idiom. But they were evidently not related in 
French; there is many an indication in the 
notes to show that they were originally told in 
that dialect of the Riviera of which Mr. 
Andrews has written a Grammar and a 
Vocabulary. Those apparently collected by Mr. 
Andrews himself at Mentone are more exactly 
literal ; those further to the East, contributed by 
the Poéte Vigo and others, have the fault, from 
a folk-lorist’s point of view, of being thrown 
into a more poetic and literary form. Mr. 
Andrews has subjoined reference notes to other 
collections at the end of each tale, and thus 
this little book possesses a scientific value. It is 
a real, though a slight, contribution to that 
science of folk-lore which is yearly widening 
its horizons, and giving signs of ever-growing 
influence on our a of the genesis of 
religions, of the thoughts, language, and 
customs of early races and of prehistoric man. 
The peculiarity of the present collection seems 
to be the way in which all the older mythology 
of supernatural or half-animal beings who 
haunt the woods, waters, and tmountains, 
fairies and demi-gods of every kind, has been 
almost entirely absorbed in the one feature of 
witchcraft; the Devil himself appears in these 
tales only as a magnified sorcerer. We ask 
ourselves, as often, whether some of the inci- 
dents may not be remotely based on some widely 
spread historical facts or customs-—e.g., that of 
ransoming the corpse of a debtor and burying 
it; or that of taking a pin from the head of 
a changeling, and thus restoring it to its true 
form? May not this, perhaps, point back to 
the strange practice of trepanning not un- 
frequently observed in prehistoric skulls ? 


Some of the Catalan poets have lately struck 
out a new line, or rather have revived an old 
style, with great success. Those who are tired 
of a certain monotony, and /in-de-siécle 
pessimism in most contemporary poetry, may 
turn for relief to this revival of religious 
mysticism by Seior Verdaguer and his 
followers. Their verse has nothing artificial 
nor insipid about it. The themes, indeed, 
are not new, but the . is true and real, 
full of warmth and life. ere is passion in it 
‘and ardent aspiration, and a deep tenderness ; 








but the passion is not of the flesh, though the 
terms must perforce be borrowed from fleshly 
passion, yet the spiritual is always dominant, 
and the fleshly clothing is but a veil through 
which the spirit shines. The dialect greatly 
aids this effect in its old world freshness, its 
naive, yet dignified, simplicity and grace. It 
is not too closely associated with modern 
worldly business. Verdaguer’s chief poem in 
this style is ‘‘Jesus Infant—Nazareth,” the 
result of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Even more remarkable, as in a more purely 
mystic vein, recalling the works of San Juan 
de la Cruz, is ‘“‘ L’Assumpta,” by Don Jaime 
Boloix, a series of poems taken from the Song 
of Solomon, full of all the varying moods of 
spiritual life; of langoursand aspirations; of pas- 
sionate desires and longings unfulfilled ; of im- 
perishable hopes ; of rapturous joy ; of ecstasies 
which can be only half described; the undy- 
ing love-song of the Hebrew Shunamite: all 
this is told again by Seiior Boloix in a manner 
which may compare with the mystic poetry of 
any age. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srr AtrreD LYALL has undertaken to write, 
for Mr. John Murray’s series of University 
Extension Manuals, a volume on British 
Dominion in India. 


CotonEL W. TWEEDIE, Consul-General at 
Baghdad, is now on a visit to England, seeing 
through the press his book on J'he Arabian 
Horse, which will deal with the subject in an 
exhaustive manner. It will have portraits of 
typical or famous Arabians, a map of the 
country from which the best breeds come, and 
a glossary of words and proper names. 


Mr. Henry H. Howortn, M.P., has in the 

ress another volume, to be entitled The Glacial 
Tati, further developing the line of 
a ent which he advanced in his book on 
‘“‘The Mammoth and the Flood.” 


Sm C. GavAN Durry’s “ Conversations with 
Carlyle,” which have been appearing in the 
Contemporary Review, will te be published 
in volume form by Messrs. Sampson Low, with 
creas portraits of both Carlyle and his 
wife. 


Mr. Davip Nutt announces for publication, 
at the end of next week, The Song of the Sword, 
and other Verses, by Mr. W. E. Henley. It 
will be a foolscap-octavo volume, of little more 
than one hundred pages, printed on ial 

per, by Messrs. T. & A. Constable of ‘Rain 

urgh. There are also to be limited editions 
on Dutch and Japanese paper. 

THE Chiswick Press will issue to-day the 
first of their reprints: Fielding’s Jowrnal of 
a Voyage to Lisbon, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
The next volume of the series will be Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, edited by Mr. George 
Saintsbury. , 

A NEw work on the history, present position, 
and prospects of the negro race is announced 
ty Mr. Elliot Stock, under the title of The 
Lone Star of Liberia ; or, Reflections on our own 
People, by Mr. Frederick Alexander Durham, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. The book will be prefaced 
with an introduction by the Countess Clementina 
Hugo. 

Messrs. LAWRENCE AND BULLEN have in the 
press a Chronology of the principal events 
connected with the British Colonies and India, 
from the close of the fifteenth century to the 
present time, compiled by Mr. H. J. Robinson, 
of the Statistical Society and the Colonial 
Institute. The volume will be illustrated with 
a series of maps, and will also contain a full 
list of the authorities consulted. 











Messrs. Diapy & Lone will publish im- 
mediately a book entitled Leading Women of 
the Restoration, by Grace Johnstone, with 
rtraits. It consists of a study of the lives of 
Eady Russell, the Countess of Warwick, Lady 
Maynard, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Mrs. 
Godolphin, compiled from their letters and 
journals and other contemporary records. 


THE same publishers announce ex, the Black 
Sheep, a novel by M. E. Hall. 


Messrs. Hutcuinson will publish imme- 
diately The Fate of Feuella, a novel, by no less 
than twenty-four authors, including Helen 
Mathers, Justin McCarthy, Conan Doyle, 
Florence Marryat, H. W. Lucy, ‘‘Tasma,” 
Joseph Hatton, Clement Scoit, ‘‘ Rita,” Adeline 
Sergeant, Manville Fenn, May Crommelin, and 
F. Anstey ; with over seventy illustrations. 


Amonost the principal articles in the ninth 
volume of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, which 
will be published in June, are the following :— 
“ ed Towers and Stonehenge,” by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson; ‘‘ Rousseau,” by the Rev. H. G. 
Graham; ‘‘Rowing,” by Mr. W. B. Woodgate; 
“Royal Family,” by Mr. Thomas Raleigh ; 
‘*Rubens,” by Mr. J. M. Gray; ‘‘ Runes, S., 
and T.,” by Canon Isaac Taylor; ‘‘ Russia, St. 
Petersburg, Siberia,” by Prince Kropotkine ; 
‘* Sacrifice and Septuagint,” by the Rev. James 
Strachan; ‘‘ Saint Beuve,” by Mr. T. Hume 
Brown; ‘‘SaintSimon and Madame Sévigné,”’ by 
Mr. Thomas Davidson; ‘ Lord Salisbury,” by 
Mr. Fredrick Greenwood; ‘Salvation Army,” 
by Mr. Bramwell Booth; ‘‘ Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and Books of Samuel,” by the Rev. J. 
Sutherland Black ; ‘‘ Samoa, by Mr. C. P. Lucas, 
George Sand,” by Mr. Saintsbury; ‘‘Sanskrit,”’ 
by Prof. Eggeling; ‘‘Scandinavian Mythology,” 
by Prof. Rasmus Andersen; ‘Schelling and 
Schopenhauer,” by Prof. Caldwell; ‘‘ Schleier- 
macher,” by Dr. Pfleiderer; ‘‘ Schnitzer, Eduard 
(Emin Pasha),” by Dr. Felkin ; ‘‘ Science,” by 
Prof. Knott; ‘‘ History of Scotland,” by Prof. 
George Grub; “LL: ge,” by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray; ‘‘ Literature,” by Mr. T. Hume Brown ; 
“Sir Walter Scott,” by Mr. Andrew Lang; 
** Scottish Philosophy,” by Prof. Seth ; 
‘* Sculpture,” by Mr. Charles Whibley; ‘‘ Sea and 
Sounding,” by Dr. John Murray; ‘‘Secularism,” 
by Mr. G. J. Holyoake; ‘‘Shakspere and 
Shelley,” by Prof. Dowden; ‘‘Sheridan,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘ Shorthand,” by Mr. Isaac 
Pitman ; “ Philip Sidney,” by Prof. F. T. 
Palgrave ; ‘“ Silk,” by Mr. Thomas Wardle; 
‘Silurian System,” by Prof. James Geikie; 
“Slang,” by Mr. C. G. Leland; “Slavs,” 
by Mr. W. R. Morfill; ‘‘ Socialism,” by 
Mr. T. Kirkup; ‘‘ Socrates,” by Mr. D. G. 
Ritchie ; ‘‘ Sonnet,” by Mr. Theodore Watts; 
** Sophocles,” by Prof. Lewis Campbell ; 
“Southey and Strafford,” by Mr. F. Hindes 
Groome; ‘ Spain,” by the Rev. Wentworth 
Webster and Mr. H. Butler-Clarke; ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer,” by Prof. Sorby ; ‘‘ Spenser,” by 
Prof. Hales; ‘‘ Sphinx,” by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole; “ Spiritualism,” by Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace; ‘‘Dean Stanley,” by Prof. Story; 
‘“« Statutes,” by Sir T. B, Maxwell; ‘‘ Steam 
and Steam Engine,” by Prof. A. B. W. 
Kennedy; “Richard Steele,”” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson ; ‘“ Sterne,” by Dr. H. D. Traill; 
‘* Strawberry,” by Mr. R. D. Blackmore. 
Another volume, the tenth, will complete the 
work. 

Mr. W. G. Max-Miitier, of University 
College, Oxford—who is, we believe, the only 
son of the Professor—obtained the second place 
in the recent competitive examination for the 
English diplomatic service. 

Mr. P. Z. Rovunp, for some time a member 
of the committee of the New Shakspere Society, 
has undertaken the duties of honorary secre- 
tary, in the place of Mr. Grahame, Com- 
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munications should be addressed to him at 53, 
Agamemnon-road, West Hampstead. 


Pror. T. G. BonnEY will, on Tuesday next, 
April 26, begin a course of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on ‘“‘ The Sculpturing of 
Britain—its later Stages.” Prof Dewar will, 
on Thursday, April 28, begin a course of four 
lectures on “The Chemistry of Gases,” and 
Mr. E. Dannreuther will, on Saturday, April 
30, begin a course of four lectures on ‘‘J. S. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with many musical 
illustrations. The Friday evening meetings will 
be resumed on April 29, when Dr. Benjamin 
W. Richardson will deliver a discourse on 
“The Physiology of Dreams.” 


Ar the next meeting of the Ethical Society, 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday, 
April 24, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Arthur W. Hutton 
will deliver a lecture upon “ Cardinal 
Manning.” 


A MARBLE tablet has recently been placed on 
the house in which Coleridge lived, while a 
student at Gdéttingen, during the summer of 
1799. We believe that this is the first compli- 
ment of the kind that has been paid to an 
English author in Germany. 


Mr. Horace Howarp Furness, of Phila- 
delphia—whom we should describe as a veteran, 
if his father were not still alive—has now 
added a ninth volume to his Variorum edition 
of Shakspere (Lippincott). It contains that 
supreme flower of the poet’s genius, ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” about which the textual com- 
mentators have comparatively little to say, but 
which has afforded material for much admirable 
aesthetic criticism. This criticism has been 
collected by Mr. Furness in one of his numer- 
ous appendices, where we find the views of no 
less than three Frenchmen—Frangois Hugo, 
Emile Montégut, and M. Renan (in an analysis 
of his Caliban). Another appendix discusses 
at length the date of composition, which is 
assigned, with the majority, to 1610-11. Mr. 
Furness is willing to admit that Gonzalo’s 
speech (act ii. scene 1), describing his ideal 
commonwealth, contains a reminiscence of 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne; but he 
altogether rejects the allusion to Caliban, as 
the ‘‘ servant-monster,” found by many critics 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair.”” With 
regard to the source of the plot, all the informa- 
tion about the shipwreck of Sir George Somers 
on the Bermoothes (as given by Jourdan and 
W. Strachey) is collected; and the supposed 
German original (!), ‘‘The Fair Sidea,” is 
translated in full. Another interesting docu- 
ment is a facsimile of the music to “Full 
fathom five,” and ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” 
from Wilson’s Cheerfull Ayres (Oxford, 1660). 
Finally, we have printed —as a shocking 
example—Dryden’s version, or rather travesty, 
with nautical comments by Commander F. M. 
Green, of the United States Navy. More than 
once rumours have reached us Mr. Furness 
would not give us any more volumes of his 
magnificent and invaluable work, which he 
began more than twenty years ago. But we 
hope that these rumours will be as agreeably 
falsified in the future as they have been on the 
present occasion. 


WE must also record that Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright is proceeding steadily with his new 
edition of the Cambridge Shakspere (Mac- 
millans), which has now reached its sixth 
volume, out of nine—containing ‘‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” ‘‘ Coriolanus,” ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet.” If we do not write 
at greater length upon this monumental work, 
it is only because the limitations that the 
editor has imposed upon himself do not 
furnish materials for description, much less for 
cri 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


A poem by William Pitt will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the National Review. 
It is a reflective piece, written on the occasion 
of a visit to Coombe Wood, and is musical and 
polished. — from the juvenile tragedy 
mentioned in Lord Stanhope’s Life, ‘‘ Coombe 
Wood” is believed to be Pitt’s only essay in 
verse. The original copy of the poem was 
given by the author to the first Earl of 
Harrowby. 


Tue May number of (ood Words will contain 
papers on “‘ Religious Education,” by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s ; ‘‘ Our Summer Visitors” by Phil 
Robinson; ‘‘ A Trip to Dockland,” by William 
Senior ; and a biographical sketch of the late 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


THE forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a second article 
by M. Ch. Mijatovich, entitled ‘‘ Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the Balkan States”; also the first 
of two articles by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, upon 
the two capitals of Armenia, dealing with the 
Patriarch of Sis; a letter by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood on ‘‘ China for the Chinese; and 
‘Stray Notes of Life in Jap-land,” by the 
Hon. Mrs. Sugden. 


THE May number of the Library Review will 
contain a further contribution by Mr. Stanley 
Little on “‘ Current Fiction,” ; an article entitled 
“Tennyson as Dramatist,” by Mr. Cuming 
Walters; another by Mr. Graham Aylward on 
‘‘Mr. Meredith and his Critics” ; and one by 
Mr. Percy White on ‘‘ Daudet and his Literary 
Methods.” Social questions are dealt with by 
Messrs. Walter Lewin and Harry Roberts. 


To the Sunday Magazine for May, the Bishop 
of Winchester will contribute the first of a series 
of six papers on ‘‘The Love of Christ.” Dr. 
George MacDonald also writes on ‘‘ The Salt 
and the Light of the World.” 

A NEw ‘‘ weekly magaziye for all,’”’ conducted 
by Mr. George Augustus Sala, and to be 
called by his name, is announced to appear on 
Wednesday next, April 27. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TrRM begins, at both Oxford and Cambridge, 
towards the end of the present week. 


Ar the half-yearly meeting of the general 
council of the University of Edinburgh, held 
on Tuesday, the report of the committee on 
the ordinances drafted by the University Com- 
missioners was adopted. In accordance with 
this report, it was resolved to send a deputa- 
tion to Parliament, with a view to obtaining 
important modifications in several of the pro- 
posed ordinances. 


THE subjects which Mr. Oliver Elton chose 
for,his three lectures at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity were : ‘‘ Elizabethan Poetry,” ‘‘ Christopher 
Marlowe,” and ‘‘ George Chapman.” 


THE following courses are announced at 
University Hall, Gordon-square, during the 
summer term: Nine lectures on Sundays, at 
4.30 p.m., beginning on May 1, by Mr. 
Francis H. Jones, upon “The Synoptic 
Gospels”; eight lectures on Mondays, at 
8 p.m., beginning on May 9, by Mr. Gustav 
Steffen, upon ‘‘ The Variations in the Standard 
of Comfort of English Wage-Earners, 1350- 
1890”; four lectures on Thursdays, at 8.30 
p-m., beginning on May 12, by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, upon ‘‘ Thomas Aquinas.” In addi- 
tion, Mr. Wicksteed, the warden, will conduct 
a class for reading Dante’s Puryatorio in the 
original. 

Mr. R. G. Mouton will deliver a course of 
eight lectures on ‘‘The Literary Study of the 
Bible,” in connexion with the London Society 








for the Extension of University Teaching, at 
the London Institution, during May and June 
on Thursdays at 8 p.m. Of the lectures, three 
will deal with unity as a foundation of literary 
beauty in the Bible, and five with epic, lyric, 
and other forms of literature illustrated rom 
the Bible. 


Mr. ALFRED W. BENNETT will deliver a 
course of lectures on “‘ Systematic Botany,” at 
the Medical School, St. Thomas’s Hospital, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings at 10 a.m., 
commencing Tuesday, May 3. 


Ho.ipay courses of practical instruction in 
range | geology; — , mechanics, elec- 
tricity, physiography, biology, and hygiene 
have been arranged y the Oxtord _ tes 
for University Extension, for the benefit of 
elementary teachers and other scholars ap- 
pointed by the County Councils. The classes 
will be held between July 29 and August 26. 


WE have received the third number of the 
Pelican Record (Blackwell), which is, so far as 
we know, the only periodical published by an 
Oxford college. If not, sedhnge, quite so 
interesting as the two previous numbers, it 
contains some good things. A.S. tells the 
story, from original documents, of the Junior 
Common Room, which lasted from 1797 to 
1852, and shows the great Dr. Arnold in the 
character of a Bacchanalian bard. There is 
also a clever copy of Latin verses by J. J. C., 
addressed to one of the tutors, from which we 
venture to make some extracts : 


** *Q Corpose puer, nimium ne crede Raconi : 
Ipse tibi iudex, ipse magister ero. 
Dediscas quicquid mendax Germania finxit, 
Sais et lonio non bonus Herodoto ? ’ 
* * 7 o 
Nam bonus ille vir est, lepidusque: ita dicimus 
omnes, 
Quod nisi mentitur nemo negare potest.’’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
CUPID’S VISIT. 


I | sick in a foreign land ; 

And by me on the right, 

A little Love had taken stand 

Who held up to my sight 

A vessel full of injured things,— 

His shivered bow, his bleeding wings ; 
And underneath the pretty strew 

Of glistening feathers, half in view, 

A broken heart: he held them up . 
Within the silver-lighted cup 

That I might mark each one ; then pressed 
His little cheek against my chest, 
And fell to singing in such wise 

He shook the vision from my eyes. 


MICHAEL FIELD. 








OBITUARY. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, LL.D. 
Born June 7, 1831. Died Good Friday, 1892. 


I SHALL not attempt to write a biography of 
the eminent Englishwoman who has just 

away, but must limit myself to an 
endeavour to record her services to learning. 
Therefore I pass by the early musical training 
of Miss Edwards, her skill as a landscape 
artist, and the long series of novels which gave 
her a name before Egyptology made her 
famous. I begin with the year 1883, when at 
the age of fifty-two she began her life’s work, 
and joined Sir Erasmus Wilson in founding 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

This great enterprise, with which her 
name is by desert indissolubly linked, was the 
outcome of Mariette’s so-called ‘‘ archaeological 
will.” It took shape after a visit to Egypt 
described in A Thousand Miles up the Nile, 
which excited in a highly-imaginative mind an 
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undying interest in the monuments. In Sir 
Erasmus Wilson Miss Edwards found a serious 
enthusiast, ready with the needed funds. The 
project was most generously aided by the 
American subscribers, led by Dr. Winslow. A 
Committee was formed, and each year an 
—— was sent to Egypt to explore the 
Biblical and Classical sites. Pithom and Goshen 
were discovered by M. Naville, and Bubastis 
as well as other known sites explored. 
Naukratis was discovered by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, who also explored Tanis and —— 
The work at Naukratis was completed by Mr 
Ernest Gardner. Mr. Griffith of the British 
Museum also rendered valuable aid. The 
records of these researches have been published 
in annual volumes. To Miss Edwards is due 
the success of the Fund. On her fell the duty 
of maintaining the subscriptions to the Fund in 
England, and of corresponding with the ex- 
plorers and editing the Memoirs—a labour on 
which she —_ no pains, and made many 
lasting friends and nota single enemy. This 
was not due to diplomacy, but to a keen 
sympathy with the workers, and a full appre- 
ciation of their hardships. 

An extension of the work of the Fund, due 
to the able suggestion of Mr. Griffith, no less 
than a survey of the Egyptian monuments, was 
warmly promoted by Miss Edwards ; and Mr. 
Percy Newberry, one of the explorers, had the 
satisfaction of showing her the first results—his 
laborious ‘‘corpus” of tracings of the tombs 
at Beni-Hasan, and Mr. Blackden’s peautiful 
water-colour drawings. 

It will be seen that, while enduring the 
hardest labour, Miss Edwards did not fear to 
add to its weight, and that while carrying out 
a darling project, she was able to adopt a 
wholly new enterprise. A ‘rare faith was hers 
in her work and in each new labourer who 
came to heraid. In loyalty to her memory and 
to the cause she loved, let her example stir us 
who remain to carry on her cherished work in 
her own spirit ! 

This brief record would be incomplete with- 
out a word of acknowledgment of the services 
of Sir John Fowler, the president, Sir Charles 
Newton, and Miss Edwards's other colleagues on 
the Fund, and of her many personal friends, who 
one and all, inspired by admiration for her 
devotion, strove to lighten her labour. Miss 
Bradbury, and Miss Edwards’s private secretary 
Miss Paterson, did much in this direction by 
unremitting attention to her wishes. This was 
indeed n ; for she had been sorely 
exhausted bya lecturing tour in America, under- 
taken in 1889-90, and by a serious accident in 
its course—a broken arm—which did not delay 
a lecture given on the very day of the 
injury. The record of these lectures in 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers (not her own 
title) is an evidence of the width of her 
knowledge, her popular facility, and her 
finished style. This was the only volume 
published during Miss Edwards’s secretaryship 
of the Fund; but her work as editor and her 
part of the annual reportsare always to be traced 
by a peculiar charm, which was the result of 
enthusiasm that never failed, and pains that 
were never grudged. It is a melancholy duty 
to record that her last illness was brought on 
by a visit to the London Docks in November 
last, to examine antiquities from Ahnis, 
which were to be distributed among English 
and foreign museums. 

The universities of America in their warm 
gratitude for the donations of monuments by 
the Fund, gifts really due to munificence on 
their part, conferred on Miss Edwards honorary 
nee and the Crown recognised her services 
to knowledge by awarding her a pension on the 
Civil List. 

Miss Edwards has followed Erasmus Wilson 
and Russell Lowell. In honour of their memory 





we who survive have asacred duty to the great 
enterprise consecrated by their names. 
REGINALD STUART POOLE. 





Pror. Stuart Poors has written with authority 
upon the conspicuous part that Miss Edwards 
— in founding and managing the Egypt 

xploration Fund, which, we trust, will long 
continue to do good work, as her most appropriate 
memorial, It remains for us to say something 
about the other aspects of her busy life, and her 
connexion with the AcaDEMy. 

From her very childhood Miss Edwards dis- 
played talents that would have placed her in 
the first rank if only they had been more concen- 
trated. Her skill with the pencil was scarcely 
inferior to her skill with the pen; and at one 
time she was encouraged by competent judges 
to devote herself entirely to musical composition. 
Such versatility, while it contributed much to 
her own pleasure in life and to the fascination 
she exercised over others, deprived her of the 
rewards which she might have gained. She 
threw her whole soul into the task of the time, 
and then passed on, with unimpaired energy, to 
some fresh undertaking. Egyptology alone, which 
she commenced less than twenty years ago, held 
her enthralled for the remainder of her life. 

While still a girl, we believe, she supported 
herself by contributing to the London press, 
in days when women journalists were not so 
common. In this school she learned facility of 
writing, descriptive power, and business habits. 
With her wide sympathies and strong person- 
ality, it was natural that she should turn to 
fiction, as the most <lirect mode of influencing the 
public. For, next to newspapers, novels are the 
only things that are really read. Of the dozen 
that she wrote, we venture to prophesy that 
Barbara’s History (1864), and Lord Brackenbury 
(1880), have suflicient salt in them to be preserved 
to another generation. She also wrote for the 
publishers—as many of us have done—historical 
compilations, anthologies of poctry, and transla- 
tions, which have served their turn. But she 
“ found herself” in literature when a happy in- 
spiration led her to make that famous voyage up 
the Nile in the winter of 1873-74, which marks 
the beginning of popular Egyptology. Itischar- 
acteristic of the t — she put into all 
her work that the book describing this trip 
did not appear until after more than three years 
(December, 1877). During the interval, she had 
been qualifying herself by hard study to avoid 
mistakes and to be helpful to other travellers. 
She had her reward in knowing that A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile, in its cheap Tauchnitz edition, 
has become as indispensable as Murray or 
Baedeker. 

As not infrequently happens, Miss Edwards's 
reputation was greater ab than in her own 
country. Perhaps her secluded life at Wty 2 
on-Trym was partly responsible for this ; for 
Londoners only believe in those whom they can 
see, or at least read of as being seen. Her visit 
to the United States was one long series of 
popular triumphs, such as no other woman has 
obtained, though unhappily its memory is 
embittered to her friends by the accident that 
shortened her life. At the time, she boasted 
that she performed every engagement to lecture, 
even on the day when she broke her arm, and 
on the following day when she had first to 
travel some hundreds of miles, But she paid 
dearly for this mistaken courage. When her 
American tour was in contemplation, she 
received a letter of welcome signed by the 
Vice-President of the United States, by such 
representative men of letters as Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Howells, and by no less than twenty- 
five presidents of Colleges. In France, too, 
Mariette, Maspero, and Grébaut used always to 
communicate to her the first news of their 
discoveries, 





The Acapemy has suffered by her death an 
irreparable loss. During the past fifteen years 
she must have contributed to our columns more 
than one hundred articles, many of considerable 
length and all requiring some research. We 
know not whether to admire in them most the 
brilliance of their narrative style, or the accuracy 
with which each detail was verified. She was, 
in truth, a model contributor—never declining a 
request, punctual to her promises, writing in a 
clear, bold hand, and considerate of the con- 
venience of printer as well as editor. And we 
may be permitted to mention now—what she 
would not have liked to be made public during 
her life—that she always declined to receive 
payment for her invaluable contributions to the 
ACADEMY. J.8. C. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue English Historical Review opens with an 
article entitled ‘‘The Swedish Part in the 
Viking Expeditions.” The writer, Mr. 


William Roos, has collected a considerable 
body of evidence, tending to render it prob- 
able that Swedes contributed a larger share 
than has hitherto been supposed to the fleets 
and armies of the Northmen. The evidence of 
Runic inscriptions and Anglo-Saxon coins is 
certainly curious. But we do not think that 
Mr. Roos has succeeded in disproving the 
received opinion that the expeditions to Scot- 
land, Ireland, England, and Normandy were 
mainly composed of Norsemen and Danes ; 
while the energies of the Swedes were rather 
directed towards Russia and Constantinople. 
The testimony of language, if nothing else, is 
decisive. Prof. Maitland discusses anew the 
old question of the dispute between Henry IT. 
and Becket concerning the jurisdiction to be 
exercised over criminous clerks; Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain, tells from materials not very familiar to 
Englishmen the story of the repulse of 
Muhammad II. before Belgrade in 1456; and 
Major Martin A. 8S. Hume describes the 
marriage of Philip and Mary from contempor- 
ary Spanish sources. The Notes and Docu- 
ments are perhaps less interesting than usual. 
Among the reviews we must be content to 
notice that of the ’A@nvalwy Mod:rréa, by Mr. P. 
Giles, which fills some fourteen pages. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAIN. 
London : April 12, 1892. 

The leading incident in this fine though 
fragmentary ballad (Percy, ed. 1794, iii. 
350; Hales and Furnivall, i. 105) is the trans- 
formation in bed of a hideous hag into a 
young and beautiful lady. Prof. Child, in his 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Part ii., 
pp. 288-298, 506) has collected parallels from 
the Middle-English and Old-Norse literatures. 
He also cites a modern Gaelic story from Camp- 
bell of Islay’s Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands (iii. 403). I have lately found the 
incident in a tale preserved in the Book of 
Ballymote, an Irish MS. of the end of the 
fourteenth century. This tale forms part of 
the so-called Coir Anmann, a treatise on the 
origin of the nicknames of ancient Irish kings 
and heroes, which, judging from its language, 
may have been composed two centuries earlier. 
The tale begins in p. 252, col. 2, 1. 16, of the 
photographic facsimile, and runs as follows, 
extensions of contractions being represented by 
italics : 

Lughaid Laige 7 cach [mac]. 

Is e scel forathmeantair and, in ni dia tat na 
tuillte anmund for macaib Daire Doimthig .i. edic 
7 caidi adbar “‘ Lugaid ’’ for gach mac 


Ni ansa. Robai i tarrngiri co ngebad mac dia 
macaib rigi n-Erenn 7 comad Lugaid a ainm side. 
Conad airi sin robai Lugaid for gach n-aen mac dib. 

Ro[{co]morad tra Aenach Tailtean la Daire, 7 
rofersat a meic a ngraifne and. Ocus adbert in 
drai: ‘ Gid maith do meic ni geba righ{i] n-Erenn 
acht aen mac.”’ Adbert Dairi frisin ndrai: ‘Cia 
mac gebus tarm’eisi?’’ ‘‘ Tiucfaid laegh [co] niam 
n-orda isanaenach,’’ ar in drai, “‘7 in mac gebus 
in laegh is e gebus dartéis.’’* 

_ Qcus doroich in laeg orda iarsin, 7 lodar fir Erenn 
inadiaid, 7 luidset + na meic [Dairi] fris oda sin co 


* MS. dudtéis, + MS, luiget. 











Beind Ftair, 7 adagar ceo drai[d]echta eaturru 7 
fir Erenn, Lodar meic Daire inadiaid oda sin co 
Dal Meascorb a Laignib, 7 tairisis Lugaid Laige .i. 
Mac nia, in laegh, 7 coscrais Lugaid [aile] in laeg 
—conad de ata Lugaid Cosc. Ocus ferais sneachta 
mor doib iarsin gomo hobair doib a n-airm do 
congbail, 7 tet mac dib d’iarraid tige. Fuair teach 
mor and 7 tene mor 7 biad * 7 lind co himda 7 
miasa airg[d]jidhi 7 toilg fhindruine, 7 caillech 
adhuathmar isin tig. 

‘A macaim, cid chuindche?”’ ar si.t 

** Leabaid iar[r}juim co maidin.’’ 

Ocus adbeir si: ‘* Dia tis im coimle[p]aid inocht 
adfia,’? 7 adbert in mac na dingnead, 7 luid coa 
brathrib.{ 

*‘ Roteipis flaithius 7 rigi,’’ ar si. 

Lodur na meic andiaid araile isin teach. Rofiar- 
facht d’fir dib cid dorala do ? 

** Orc allaid,’’ ar se, ‘* ocus aduadus amaenur.’’ 

“Bid Lugeid Ore th’ainm god cinel,”’ ar si. 

Rofiarfacht dono @’ fir eile in cétna. 

‘Ni tharla ni dam,” ar se, ‘‘acht collud do- 
ronnus.”’ 

“Ts callda sin,’ ar si: ‘‘ bid Wugaid Cal 
[t]h’ainm cod chinel.”’ 

Rofiarfaig § dono d’ fir ele in cétna. 

** Adrulla laeg alleid uaim,”’ ar se. 

‘*Bid Lugaid Laeghas th’ainmsiu cod cinel,” 
ar si. 

Rofiarfaig § d’fir ele in cétna. 

**Tnni rolaiset || na fir ele uat(hjaib, is ead ro 
chaithius,’’ ar se. 

**Bidh Lugaid Corb t’ainmsiu,’’ ar si: “is 
coirpthe in{ni] rocathais.”’ 

Luid Lugaid Laige fadeoid isin teach beos, 7 
adbert in caillech in cétna. 

* Dorala dam laeg allaid, 7 aduadus m’aenw,.”’ 

ae Lugaid Laeghdhe [t]h’ainm cod cenel,’’ 
ol Sl. 

Conidh de ro leansat na hanmunda. 

Faidis Lugaid Laegde le [isin tech] tarceann 
bid 7 leanda iarsin. Luid immoryo in cailleac({h 
isan toilg finndruine, 7 luid Mac nia ina degai 
isin toilg, 7 anddar leis ba grian ic turgabail i mis 
mai soillsi a gnuisi, 7 ba samulta leis a bolad fri 
lubgort cumra. Ocus teid ina gnais iarsin, 7 
adbert ris: ‘‘ Maith do turus,’’ ar si, “ar is misi 
in flathius, 7 gebasu flathins Erenn.’’ 

Ocus fogabaid iarsin nua bid 7 sen lenna 7 cuirn 
*nanaenur ic dail doib, 7 faiis frisin flathius, 7 is 
amlaid robadar, gan teach, gan teni arnamarach, 
acht magh coimreid comard, 7 a coin a ceangul 
dia slegaib. 

Lodar rompo iarsin co haenach Tailtean, 7 indisid 
a n-ectra, 7 scailid fir Erenn asan aenach. 


Translation. 


This is the tale that is recorded here; the reason 
why the additional names are on the sons of Diire 
Doimthech, to wit, the five Lugaids, and the cause 
of ‘‘ Lugaid’’ being on each of them. 

Not hard (to say). It had been foretold that 
one of Daire’s sons would obtain the kingship of 
Treland, and that his name would be Lugaid. 
Wherefore (the name of) ‘‘ Lugaid’’ was given to 
each of them. 

Now the Assembly of Teltown was held by 
Daire, and his sons raced their horses there. And 
the druid said: ‘‘ Though good be (all) thy sons, 
only one of them will obtain the kingship of Erin.”’ 
Said Daire to the druid : ‘‘ Which son will obtain 
it after me?’’ Said the druid : ‘‘ A fawn with golden 
sheen will come into the assembly, and the son 
who shall take the fawn will take (the kingship) 
after thee.” 

Thereafter came the golden fawn, and the men 
of Erin followed it, and Daire’s sons pursued it 
thence to Benn Etair,{i and a magical mist is set 
between them and the men of Erin. Thence 
Daire’s sons pursued it to Dal Mescorb in Leinster,** 
and Lugaid Laigde (to wit, Mac Niad) caught the 
fawn, and another Lugaid cut it up (coserais)—hence 
(his name) Lugaid Cosc. And there fell a great 
snow upon them, so that it was a labour to lift 





* MS. biaid. t MS. sin. 
t MS. luig bratrib. 
§ MS. Rofiarfaid. || MS. rolaidhset. 


‘I Now called Howth. 
** The eastern part of the present county of 
Wicklow. 


their weapons; and one of the sons went to look 
for a house. He found a great house there, and in 
the house a huge fire, and food and ale in 
abundance, and silver dishes, and couches of white 
bronze, and a horrible hag. 

‘* My boy, what seekest thou ?’’ says she. 

**T am looking for a bed till morning.”’ 

And she says: *‘Thou shalt have (one) if thou 
wilt come and lie with me to night.” And the 
youth said that he would not do (this), and he 
went to his brothers. 

‘Thou hast severed (from thee) sovranty and 


— ,’’ she saith. 

e Cother) sons, one after another, entered the 
house. She asked one of them what he had met 
with ? 

“A wild pig (ore),”’ says he, ‘fand I alone 
devoured him.’ 

“‘TLugaid Orc will be thy name with thy 
kindred,’’ says she. 

Then she asked the same of unother. 

‘‘Nothing happened to me,’’ says he, “save 
that I slept a sleep.” 

“‘That is drowsy (ca/da),’’ she saith, ‘‘ Lugaid 
Cal (‘sleep’) will be thy name with thy 
kindred.”’ 

Le sone ore gone a, . 

** A wild fawn (/aegh) esca me,”’ says he. 

‘* Lugaid Teegha will be thy name with thy 

i dred.” says the , 


She asked the same of another. 

** What the other men cast from theim,’’ says he, 
** that I ate.”’ 

‘‘Lugaid Corb will be thy name,” says she; 
*‘ corrupt (coirdthe) is what thou hast eaten.’’ 

Finally, Lugaid Laigde entered the house, and 
(to him) the hag said the same. . 

‘‘T chanced to meet a wild fawn (laegh)’’ said 
he, ‘‘ and I alone devoured it.’’ 

‘* Lugaid of the Fawn will be thy name with thy 
kindred,’’ saith she. 

So hence the names followed (the five sons of 


aire). 

Then Lugaid of the Fawn goes with her into the 
house for sake of food and ale. Howbeit the hag 
went into the couch of white bronze and Macniad 
followed her; and it seemed to him that the 
radiance of her face was the sun rising in the 
month of May, and her fragrance was likened by 
him to an odorous herb-garden. And after that 
he mingled in love with her, and she said to him : 
** Good is thy journey, for J am the Sovranty, and 
thou shalt obtain the sovranty of Erin.’’ 

After that they find new foods and old drinks, 
and horns dealt out to them alone ; and he sleeps 
with the Sovranty ; and on the morrow thus were 
they (all) houseless, fireless, only a plain equally 
level, equally high, and their hounds tied to their 
8 


pears. 

Thereafter they fared forward to the Assembly 
of Teltown, and relate their adventure; and the 
men of Erin disperse from the Assembly. 


There is an abridgment of this story in 
Haliday’s Keating, p. 340, O’Mahony’s transla - 
tion, p. 243; and an inferior version in the 
Book of Lecan has been published by O’Donovan 
in the Miscellany of the Celtic Society, 1849, 
pp. 76-78.* An Irish poem on the same subject 
is found on p. 210 of the Book of Leinster, a 
MS. of the middle of the twelfth century ; and 
as that poem was probably composed in the 
eleventh century, if not earlier, there seems 
some reason to ascribe a Celtic origin to an 
incident which not only became the basis of a 
fine English ballad, but was versified by Gower 
(Confessio Amantis, ed. Pauli, Book L, i. 
89-104), and also by Chaucer, in 7'he Wy/f of 
Bathes Tale. The ugly hag of the ballad seems 
derived from ‘‘La damoisele hydeuse” in the 
Percival of Chrestien de Troyes, vv. 5996-6015 
(see Child, iv. 502). Chrestien wrote this poem 
about the year 1175, and there can now be 
little doubt that he drew, mediately or imme- 
diately, from Breton sources. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 





* There is a third version in the so-called Book 
of Hy Maine, one of the Stowe MSS. now in the 





library of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 

Sunpay, April 24, 7.30 = Ethical: “‘ Cardinal Manning,”’ 
by Mr. Arthur W. Hutton. 

Mowpay, April 25,8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Prof. W. James’s 
Treatment of Belf,”” by Mr. G. Dawes Hicks. 

Tuespay, A 26, 3 p.m. Reyal Institution: Tyndall 
Lec ‘The Sculpturing of Britain, its Later Stages,’’ 
L, by Prof. T. G. Bonney. / 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘The Production and Con- 
sumption of Milk and Milk Products in Great Britain,” 
by Mr. R. H. Rew. ; : 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “Electric Light Measuring 
Instruments,” by Mr. James Swinburne. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Australasia: its Progress 
and Resources,” by Sir Edward Braddon. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological : ‘‘ The Sccial and Religious 
Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the to 
Characters of the Language, by Prof. R. K. Douglas; 
“The ay A yehology of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” by Mr. Joseph Offord, jun. 

Wepnespay, April 27,8 p.m. Geological: “‘The Geology of 
the Northern Etbai or Eastern Desert of Egypt, with an 
Account of the Emerald Mines,” by Mr. Ernest A. 
Floyer; ‘The Rise and Fall of Lake Tanganyika,” by 
Mr, Alex. n. 

8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “The Place of the Welsh 

Laws among Early Aryan Systems,” by Prof. G. 


Hartwell Jones. y , 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Egyptian Agriculture,” 
by Prof. Robert Wallace. fe 
Tuurspay, April 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Chemistry of Gases,” by Prof. Dewar. - 
4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Reorganisation of 
Agricultural Credit in India,”’ by Sir William Wedder- 
urn. 
8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “‘The Light of the 
Electric Arc,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, . 
Faipay, April 29, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. *‘ Tbe Steam-Hammer and its Relation to the 
Hydraatic Forging-Press,’’ by Mr. H. H. Vaughan. — 
8 p.m. rowning Society: “A Grammarian’s 
Puneral,” by Mr. A. H. Singleton. : 
8.30 p.m. Japan Society: Inaugural Meeting ; 
Address by the President, Viscount Kawasé ; ‘‘Ju-/itsu, the 
Anaee Art of Defence by Sleight of Body,’’ by Mr. T. 
Shidachi. 
. Royal L[nstitution: “‘The Physiology of 
Dreams,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. i 
Barurvay, April 40, 3 p.m. Royal [astitution: “J. 8. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with Musical [llustrations, I., 
by Mr. E. Danoreuther. 


SCIENCE. 

WORKS ON 
SCIENCE. 

Illustrations of the C. G. S. System of Units, 
with Tables of Physical Constants. By J. D. 
Everett. (Macmillans.) We gladly welcome 
a fourth edition of Prof. Everett’s work. The 
book is teo well known to need any praise here, 
beyond the remark that it has been considerably 
extended and improved in this new edition. 
The C. G. 8. system is now so universally used 
in science that we might perhaps venture to 
suggest that in future editions the writer should 
develop the book into a more complete collec- 
tion of tables of physical constants. Numbers 
are occasionally cited without the authority 
(which, in these matters, is everything), or 
with the authority and without the Jocus of 
original publication. Where rough averages 
are given, it would also be advisable to add 
reference to sources of more exact information. 
The portion of the work dealing with the elastic 
constants of solid bodies (pp. 50-69) wants 
some re-writing and bringing up to date. It 
is not sufficient to give the numerical results of 
experiments without stating the method of 
experiment, the accuracy of the theory used, 
or at least the publication where the reader can 
ascertain these matters for himself. For 
example, Kupffer’s results are cited on p. 60. 
Now Kupffer’s accuracy of observation was 
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clearly-printed résumé of the simpler | ony of 
Maxwell's Treatise. It will doubtless be 
useful to students on their road to Maxwell. 
In and for itself it appears to contain no 
essential novelty of treatment, and but small 
physical interest. 

Ueber den Beweis des Prinzips von der Erhaltung 
der Energie. Von Theodor Gross. (Berlin: 
Mayer und Miiller), The principle of the 
conservation of energy has hitherto received 
no theoretical proof. We with Herr 
Gross that the proof by aid of the hypothesis 
of intermolecular central forces to be found in 
many text-books is quite insufficient, but we 
fail to follow the metaphysical grounds by 
which he reaches this conclusion. Herr Gross 
deduces the principle from Robert Mayer’s 
Ex nihilo nihil fit ; nihil fit ad nihilum, together 
with the aphorism causa aequat effectum. We 
confess that our cephalic index is such that we 
are quite unable to follow a line of Herr 
Gross’s reasoning. He proves—not by the 
rules of evidence common with humbler 
individuals—that Robert Mayer disliked meta- 
physics. We expect he would prove to the 
satisfaction of the sub-dolichocephalic race 
that he himself does not write metaphysics. 
Anyhow, the more obtuse Englishman does 
not call this sort of writing common sense. 


Die Gestaltung des Raumes. Kritische Unter- 

suchungen iiber die Grundlagen der Ceometrie. 
Von F. Pietzker. (Brunswick: Otto Salle.) 
Herr Pietzker thinks that Gauss, Lobatschewsky, 
Riemann, Helmholtz & Co. have discovered a 
gigantic mare’s nest in their non-Euclidean 
space, and sets to work to prove that space must 
be that ‘‘dismal homaloid”’ of three dimen- 
sions, at which even the schoolboy shudders. 
We believe the kernel of his book is to be found 
on p. 83. He has found that all geometrical 
forms are concepts, and not phenomena. Hence 
he concludes that the axioms of geometry are 
not to be sought in experience, but only in “an 
investigation of ideas which must proceed 
from a philosophical standpoint, and be free of 
all formalism.” From this statement we reach 
at once the following principle, from which, 
Herr Pietzker tells us, the whole of geometry 
may be deduced : 
‘*Demnach ist der Raum eine anschauliche, iiber- 
all gleichmiissig gestaltete Mannigfaltigkeit von 
mehrfacher Ausdehnung, d. h. ein Inbegriff von 
Elementen, deren jedes durch eine von vornherein 
feststehende—iibrigens noch niiher zu ermittelnde 
—Zahl von gegenseitig villig unabhiingigen 
Griésseniinderungen ganz gleicher Art bestimmt 
wird.’’ 


Now this principle leads pretty much to what- 
ever we put into the definition of its terms, 
which by the usual metaphysical trick remain 
practicaliy undefined. The principle, however, 
clearly asserts that space is the aforesaid dismal 
homaloid ; and certain pages ‘‘ proceeding from 
the philosophical standpoint,” and presumably 
‘* free from all formalism,’’ deduce that it must 
be of three dimensions or Euclidean. The 
necessity for space being homaloidal seems to 
be based on an “innate idea of theoretical 
congruence which precedes all experience, and 
is essentially of a transcendental nature.” 
Whether the argument would be equally valid 
if we had ‘‘ an innate idea of theoretical incon- 





remarkable, but his theory was erroneous. 
Only a small proportion of his observations 
have yet been reduced to a correct theory; but 
Prof. Everett does not tells us where he takes 
Kupffer’s numbers from, and therefore we 
remain in doubt as to what weight is to be 
given tothem. As constants are so frequently 
cited ‘“‘from Everett,” this is hardly as it 
should be. 


An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism. By W.T. A. Emtage. 


gruence,” we cannot say, for we do not clearly 
grasp the author’s reasoning. Possibly 
Riemann suffered from such an abnormal 
innateness. While, however, a good deal of 
Herr Pietzker’s metaphysical terminology leaves 
a foggy impression on our mind, we think he 
makes some very reasonable criticisms on 
Helmholtz’s standpoint in his fifth section; and 
this and the following section we accordingly 
commend to the reader’s perusal. 


** ENCYCLOPAEDIE DER NATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN.” — Hlandbuch der Physik. 8-10 





Lieferungen. (Breslau: Trewendt.) In the 
first of these parts the velocity of light is 


treated by Prof. Auerbach with a fair 
amount of completeness, but no originality. 
Then follows a treatise of Dr. Ozapski on 
geometrical optics, which is not completed in 
this part, but promises to be interesting. 
Parts 9 and 10 belong to the volume of the 
text-book which will deal with electricity and 
magnetism. The articles in them are due to 
Prof. Auerbach and Dr. Graetz. As we have 
indicated before, we believe the editor would 
have done better to have appealed, like the 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to 
specialists in each branch rather than to have 
thrown work in so many diverse branches on 
one pair of shoulders. The first forty pages on 
the potential in electricity and magnetism 
and on electricity on conductors are practically 
based on Maxwell, and contain little novelty 
either in contents or method; pp. 41-67 on 
accumulators, condensers, and electrometers 
offer little of note; pp. 67-106 discuss the pro- 
perties of dielectrics, and will be chiefly of value 
tothestudent of physics for the numerous details 
given of the values of the dielectric constants 
and their physical determination. All this por- 
tion is due to Dr. Graetz. The following pages 
(106-249, including nearly the whole of Part 10) 
are due to Prof. Auerbach, and deal with con- 
tact electricity, the electric current, and electro- 
lysis, all very diligently worked up with a 
great quantity of useful references, but written 

with no- inspiration or originality. Perhaps 
pp. 193-206 on currents in plates, shells and 
extended bodies are a fair sample of the author’s 

work, and may be read with interest. The 

part concludes with an article on the measure- 

ment of currents, and the beginning of one by 

Dr. Graetz on the determination of resistance 
and conductivity. The Handbuch der Physik 

maintains in these parts the reputation it has 

already won for itself—that of considerable 

value as a work of reference, but mediocre and 

uninspiring as a text-book for students. 


Elementary Thermodynamics. By J. Parker. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Itis hardly 
fair on the author to notice such a work as his 
among the contents of an article like the 
present. His book is a most suggestive and 
valuable one, and the publication is quite worthy 
of the best traditions of the University Press. 
Like all works that contain both in matter and 
method much that is original, Mr. Parker’s 
treatise raises many points which are perhaps 
disputable, and emphasises special parts which 
the author feels he can elucidate, but which 
may not after all be the most important for 
the would-be examinee. But for the real 
student and for the teacher tired of the weari- 
some repetitions of the ordinary text-books 
there is a refreshing individuality about Mr. 
Parker, which ought to bring him a wide range 
of intelligent readers. We do not, of course, 
always agree with him. We do not believe in 
‘*the decisive discovery of the existence of the 
ether.” Hertz seems only to us to have 
demonstrated that the conception ether may be 
used to describe a wider range of phenomena 
than had been hitherto actually shown. But we 
do agree that the potential energy of the ether 
is a very difficult matter, and that itis not 
logical to ‘‘ explain” it by aid of strains, which 
seem again to involve action at a distance and 
a second ether. All the same, we do not see 
how we are to get on at present without a 

otential energy of the ether, which Mr. 
Parker dismisses on page 149. How the 
‘* etherial kinetic energy in waves of radiation ” 
is possible without a corresponding strain 
energy of some sort seems to us a difficulty. 
Probably too a good deal of opposition may be 
raised by Mr. Parker’s treatment of the final 
condition of the solar system—we are glad to 








(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This work is a 
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see that he refuses to make any statement as to 
the entropy of the universe at large—but his 
discussion will at least do good if it arouses 
opposition and leads people to grasp that the 
exact form of the ‘‘final catastrophe” is yet 
open to question. The work contains too few 
references to original memoirs, possibly because 
Mr. Parker has worked most things out for 
himself; but such references would have 
increased the value of the work to the student, 
and enabled him to measure the author’s own 
contributions more accurately. To increase 
the value of the book, which we rate highly, 
we entreat the Press Syndics to insist on an 
Index being added before further copies are 
bound. The printing itself is singularly free 


from misprints or errors, so far as a careful 
examination of several portions of the 
‘ analytical work is a fair test. 


_ Nothing is more disheartening to the reviewer 
who attempts to be conscientious than the 
mass of works on elementary science which 
load his table. He has learnt by experience 
that 99 per cent. are bad, written by men who 
appear to have no training in logical method 
or who content themselves by following prece- 
dent without inquiry as to its value. If the critic 
reads these works honestly through, he can 
only be forced to the conclusion that the whole 
system of our elementary science teaching 
urgently needs remodelling, for all notions of 
clear definition and logical statement seem to 
have disappeared from it. It cannot be too 
often insisted upon that the writing of an 
elementary work on science is one of the 
hardest possible tasks, and is not to be 
undertaken with a light heart. The principia 
of science embrace its fundamental concepts, 
and these are just the points where there is 
most need of accurate statement and cautious 
reservation. We proceed to notice briefly the 
last instalments of elementary or popular 
science which have reached us. 


A First Book of Electricity and Magnetism. 
By W. Perren Maycock. (Whittaker.) This 
book professes to cover the syllabus of 
the elementary stage of the Science and 
Art Department. It deals first with Mag- 
netism, then with Electrokinetics, and finally 
with Electrostatics. As the idea of an 
electro-magnet is introduced on p. 4, it is 
difficult to see the logic of this arrangement. 
Each paragraph is numbered and has a 

uestion set to it at the end of the section. 

ere are a few specimens :—Question : What 
is a magnet? Answer: A magnet has the 
power of attracting or picking up pieces of 
Iron or steel. Question: What are lines of 
force? The power which a magnet possesses 
of picking up small pieces of iron, and of 
attracting or repelling the poles of another 
magnet, and of pointing N. and S8., depends on 
the existence of invisible “lines of magnetic 
force,” which curve through the air from one 
pole to the other. Or again, take the question: 
What is the meaning of the term potential ? 
and then try and answer it from §47! No 
educational value can, we hold, be attributed 
to a work which defines terms in this slipshod 
manner, A man picks up bits of s and 
every piece of matter attracts every other, but 
man and matter need not be magnets. How a 
student could reach any accurate idea of a 
simple dynamo from the above statement as to 
lines of force, taken in conjunction with state- 
ments of the following kind :— 


“Therefore it follows that if we take a coil and 
poke lines of force through it, a current will be 
set up in the coil; if the lines of force are taken 
out and poked through the eg he another 
current is set up, in the opposite di on to the 
first current’’— 


we fail to understand. The author concludes 
his work by promising a Second Book of 





Electricity and Magnetism, and then adds the 
motto Mihi cura futuri. We fancy that he has 
quite enough to answer for and to improve in 
= present, without taking charge of the 
uture. 


Light. An Elementary Treatise. By Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood. (Whittaker.) We agree 
with the author that some apology is needed 
when one who is not a professed authority on a 
scientific subject comes forward to instruct 
others. But the writer’s ‘“‘thorough familiarity 
with the difficulties which beset the path of 
those humbler students of science who can 
devote their leisure only, not their working 
life, to their favourite pursuit” does not 
demonstrate that he is fitted to indicate the 
way in which those difficulties may be 
mastered. We are inclined to think that the 
greater the scientist the better will be his 
appreciation of these difficulties. Sir G. G. 
Stokes’ Burnett Lectures on Light will be of 
far greater advantage to such a student than 
the present volume, for the simple reason that 
they do not gaily vault over real difficulties. 
For example, the proof that light travels in 
straight lines is by no means satisfactorily 
established even yet on the undulatory theory. 
‘* Kine vollkommen befriedigende Theorie dieses 
Gegenstandes aus den Hypothesen der Un- 
dulationstheorie zu entwickeln, scheint auch 
heute noch nicht méglich zu sein,” wrote 
Kirchhoff a few years ago. Yet Sir H. T. 
Wood tells us—‘ That light must travel in 
straight lines follows from whatever theory we 
adopt.” Take, again, the following carelessly 
worded sentence : 


** White light is composed of vibrations of every 
size between the limits which affect the eye; but 
if only vibrations of the same, or nearly the 
same, length are admitted into the eye, they pro- 
duce the effect of colour, giving one or other of 
the pure colours of the spectrum,” 


The ‘size of vibration” is continually spoken 
of, where the author really means either the 
wave-length or the period of vibration, where 
occasionally he really means the amplitude. 
No clear definition is given of any of these 
terms, nor of “phase.” Perhaps the worst 
slip is the diagram on p. 51, where we have a 
ray of light entering a prism without refrac- 
tion; this diagram should be cancelled at 
once, 


Mechanics for Beginners. Part I. Dynamics 


and Statics. By J. B. Lock. (Macmillans.) 
Elements of Statics and Dynamics. Part II. 
Dynamics. By 8. L. Loney. (Cambridge: 


University Press.) Here we can at least give 
comparative praise, however odious such may 
be. Mr. Loney’s book is better than Mr. 
Lock’s—distinctly better. Absolutely, neither 
can be commended to students. ‘‘ Matter,” 
says Mr. Loney, ‘‘is that which can be per- 
ceived by the senses.”’ . . “It, like time 
and space, is a primary conception.”’ Curiously 
enough, most conceptions are capable of 
definition, while many perceptions are not. 
Does Mr. Loney mean that matter can be 
perceived, but not conceived, or that matter 
can be perceived and conceived, but not 
defined ? The student who does not effectually 
distinguish between a perception and a con- 
ception will probably run his head against a 
good many brick walls in the course of his 
life. Newton’s first law of motion is stated 
without any explanation of its real difficulties. 
What is ‘‘ uniform motion in a straight line” ? 
Motion in a straight line has no absolute 
existence; and it is impossible to understand 
Newton’s first law without a long discussion on 
the relativity of motion, the relativity of force, 
and Newton’s falsely called ‘‘ absolute rotation.” 
Mr. Lock tells us that when no external force 
acts on a mass it has no acceleration, and that 
whenever a mass has acceleration, it is then 





under the action of some external force. 
These statements are quite invalid if they be 
presented without any qualifying remarks as 
to the relativity of acceleration. All we can 
observe is a body describing a curved or 
straight line relative to other lines. But it 
may be curved if there be no force, and 
straight if there be force. Both writers quote 
the lump of matter on the sheet of smooth 
ice so current in elementary text books. Well, 
let them imagine, then, a field of perfectly 
smooth ice at the North Pole, of, say, sixty 
miles radius, and let them suppose a curling 
stone projected from the Pole, at the rate of 
five miles an hour, towards an object B sixty 
miles distant. So far from striking the object, 
it would reach the edge of the ice field at a 
point immediate opposite to B, and this 
although there were no force between the 
curling stone and the ice in the plane of 
motion. Clearly until some consideration has 
been given to the question of moving axes the 
first law is only liable to lead students into 
error. Mr. Lock tells us that ‘‘ force is that 
which when applied to mass produces in it 
acceleration in the direction of the force.” 
He does not indicate, however, what is ‘‘ the 
direction of force” apart from the direction of 
the acceleration produced. Mr. Lock practi- 
cally shirks the definition of both matter and 
mass. Mr. Loney defines ‘‘ displacement ”’ and 
‘velocity ” from the commencement as having 
direction. Mr. Lock does not, and the result 
is that he introduces the quite unacceptable 
word velo, for what is really unit speed. Finally, 
we may remark that it is the want of clear 
statement as to the fundamental concepts of 
dynamics which leads students to lose sight of 
the relativity of force, of motion, and ulti- 
mately of energy, and thus to convert the 
principle of the conservation of enérgy into a 
fetish, which dominates their philosophy as 
well as their physics. 








TWO BOOKS OF ORIENTAL 
PHILOLOGY. 


Records of the Past: being English Translations 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and Western 
Asia. New Series. Edited by A. H. Sayce. 
Vol. V. (Bagster.) The first four volumes of 
this New Series have been reviewed at length 
in the ACADEMY; it is almost enough to say 
that this new volume is worthy of its predeces- 
sors. Only two out of the ten texts given 
are Egyptian. M. Maspero translates an in- 
complete inscription belonging to a king 
Smendes, the founder of the twenty-first 

Tanite dynasty), who has long eluded research ; 
M. Virey describes an interesting monument in 
the Nubian village of Kuban, and translates the 
difficult and incomplete inscription. Students 
of ancient ananele and history will thank 
Mr. Tomkins for his completed study of the 
lists of places in Northern Syria and Palestine 
conquered by Thothmes III., and engraved on 
the walls of his temple at Karnak. Nor will 
such students feel less indebted to Prof. Sayce 
for his full account of his present conclusions 
on some important points in the correspond- 
ence found in the Tell el-Amarna tablets. His 
tions seem to supplement those already 

given in Vol. III. It should, however, be 
remembered that the debate on these letters, 
which have added in such an astonishing way 
to our historical material, is still in full course, 
and that among both Assyriologists and his- 
torical critics of the Old Testament not a few 
will be found to question Prof. Sayce’s infer- 
ences respecting the Melchizedek of Gen. xiv. 
18-20, and the ‘‘ prince of peace ”’ in Isa. ix. 6, 
Nor does Prof. Zimmern, who is at present so 
close on the Oxford Assyriologist’s heels, agree 
with the latter on some important points of trans- 
lation. See, for instance, bis remarks in the 
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Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, September, 1891, p. 
263 ; and compare his version of lines 14-17 of No. 
106 with that given in p. 72 of the present volume. 
It is interesting to find mentioned (No. 92, 
line 24) an early instance of the name Toi 
(King of Hamath), here given as Tiya, and a 

rallel to Jephthah-El (Josh. xix. 27) in 

aptikh-Addu, the name, however, of a man, not 
of a place; also of Qilti, very possibly the 
Keilah of 1 Sam. xxiii. 2-13, Josh. xv. 44. The 
other texts are translated by Messrs. Pinches 
and Strong and by the editor. A revised 
translation of the inscriptions relative to the 
rise of Cyrus and his conquest of Babylonia is 
a acceptable. It should be added that 

'rof. Sayce does what he can in footnotes to 
warn the reader where a rendering is uncertain, 
and that he makes due, though brief, reference 
to Prof. Zimmern. 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Litera- 
ture. Compiled by M. Jastrow. Part V. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: 

uzac.) Again we earnestly recommend this 
dictionary to Hebrew students. It is, in fact, 
a marvel of condensation; and, however much 
Talmudic scholars may differ on points of 
detail, no one will wish to deny the high 
merits of the modest and learned ‘‘ compiler.” 
Even apart from tbe direct linguistic informa- 
tion, there is on most pages something of his- 
torical interest in the brief quotations. We 

ay specially mention the articles on “33, PIM, 
Tr. yor. Under the first of these we notice 
the heading "3%, ‘fruits, dessert,” with a 
reference to Gen. xliii. 11. Biblical students 
will value this fresh evidence (not found in 
Buxtorf) of the correctness of the Septuagint 
rendering «xeproi, as against that of the Vulgate 
(optimi fructus, as if ‘t meant ‘‘ praise”’). They 
will also notice that in later usage “73% was 
not exclusively a religious or ritual word. On 
the Greek-Hebrew words Dr. Jastrow differs 
sometimes from Fiirst’s Glossary. Under 2297 
we find it mentioned that the text of Midrash 
Tillin (on Ps. xlii. 5) has O°2)M, but we do 
not find any reference to Sachs’ ingenious 
correction D221 (Ogyges), partly suggested 
by the Yalkut’s reading 5 :2x)m- Dr. Jas- 
trow renders the Yalkut passage: ‘“‘It is 
a Greek phrase—precipices of water” (com- 
paring N2)28, “ cataract”). Sachs: “It is 
a Greek phrase—water of Ogyges.”” The latter 
explanation may seem to suit the context 
better, which refers to the countless number of 
the Israelites when they went on pilgrimages. 








OBITUARY. 
JOSEPH BUDENZ. 


Pror. BupENz, the well-known philologist, 
died somewhat suddenly at ee on Good 
Friday, April 15, thus surviving his friend and 
fellow-worker, Paul Hunfalvy, by but a few 
months, 

Joseph Budens was born on June 13, 1836, at 
Rasdorf in Electoral Hesse, in which village his 
father was the schoolmaster. In 1854 he went 
to the University of Marburg; but the next 
year he removed to Gittingen, where he was a 
pupil of Benfey. In 1858 he was admitted to 
the degree of Doctor, taking up the subjects 
Indo - Germanic philology and archaeology. 
Meanwhile he had made the acquaintance of a 
theological student named Nagy, a Unitarian 
from sylvania, with whose assistance the 
young Budenz soon acquired a knowledge of 
Hungarian sufficient to enable him to read books 
in that language. While thus engaged, there fell 
into his hands Boller’s studies in the Altaic 
languages, contained in the Sitzungsberichte of 
the Academy of Vienna. The reading of these 
determined Budenz to make the philology of the 
Altaic languages the work of his life. To this 





end he sought a position that would enable him 
to live in Hungary. His friend Nagy, on 
his return home, told Hunfalvy of Budenz’s 
studies, and of his desire to settle in Hungary. 
Hunfalvy, delighted at the prospect of gaining 
so promising a recruit for Hungarian philology, 
procured for Budenz the place of Greek master 
in the gymnasium of Szcékes Fejérvar (yermanice 
Stuhl Weissenburg), where he remained two 
——. Here, in addition to the Hungarian and 

rkish which he had brought from Gottingen, 
Budenz began the study of Finnish. In 1861 
the Hungarian Academy made him Assistant 
Librarian. In 1868 he became privat docent of 
the Comparative Philology of the Hungarian 
Ugrian Languages, and in 1872 was appointed 
ordinary professor of that chair in the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. He had already in 1871 been 
elected a member of the Hungarian Academy. 
In 1878 he took over from his friend Hunfalvy 
the editorship of the Philological Communications 
(Nyelotudominyi Kézlemények), the duties of 
which post he discharged till his death. Beside 
countless articles in various philological 
journals, both German and Hungarian, the 
chief monuments of his industry are his Com- 
parative Dictionary of the Hungarian Ugrian 
Languages, and his Comparative <Accidence 
(Formlehre) of those languages. 

As university professor, Budenz was dis- 
tinguished not only by his industry and zeal, 
but also by his kindness and geniality. His 
loss is deeply deplored by both his colleagues 
and his pupils. We may add that he con- 
tributed an article on Swedish and Magyar 
versions of the Kalevala to the ACADEMY of 
September 15, 1871. A. J. P. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tne trustees of the British Museum have 
appointed Mr. Arthur Smith Woodward to 
the assistant-keepership of the department of 
geology, at the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell-road, in succession to Mr. Etheridge, 
who retires, by reason of age, under the new 
Order in Council. 


Dr. Hvueu Rospert MIL, well known as a 
writer on physical geography, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. J. S. Keltie, as 
ivecken to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Dr. Scort, at present assistant-professor of 
botany at the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington, has been placed in charge of the 
Jodrell laboratory at Kew. 


Dr. Henry Hicks, hon. secretary of the 
Geological Society, has addressed the following 
letter to the Times :— 

‘* During some recent excavations in Endsleigh- 
street in connexion with the deepening of the main 
sewer, the workmen came upon remains of a mam- 
moth and other prehistoric animals at a depth of 
about 22ft. from the surface. In the central 
excavation, near the north end of the street, two 
large tusks of a mammoth were met with lying 
near together along with other bones belonging to 
the same animal. A portion of one of these tusks 
was brought to the surface, and it was found to 
measure at its thickest part nearly 2 ft. in circum- 
ference. The length of the complete tusks would 
probably be at least 9 ft. or 10 ft. In another ex- 
cavation on the west side of the street, ata distance 
of about 15 ft. from the above-mentioned, the 
lower jaw and other bones of a younger mammoth 
were discovered at about the same depth from the 
surface. It is evident that the animals must have 
died at the spot where the remains have now been 
found, and the dark loamy soil in which they were 
embedded has yielded on examination many seeds 
of contemporary plants. Mr. Clement Reid, of the 
Geological Survey, to whom samples of the loam 
were submitted, has been able to determine the 
presence in it of about twenty species. ‘These show 
that the land here at the time was of a marshy 
nature. Deposits usually classed with the high 
level gravel and brick earth of the Thames Valley 





were found overlying the animal remains; hence 
the geological age during which the animals lived, 
in my opinion, must be included in what is known 
as the glacial period.”’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Axtsroreian Socrety.—(Monday, April 4.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. C. C. J. Webb read a paper on ‘* Scotus 
Erigena, De Divisione Nuturae.’’ A short account 
of the author's life and historical position, and 
some remarks upon the principal sources of his 
doctrine—‘‘ Dionysius the Areopagite,”’ St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, and St. Maximus—inutroduced a sum- 
mary of the contents of the work under review. 
Attention was then called to Erigena’s Rational- 
ism, Mysticism, and Universalism, and it was sug- 
gested that to describe him as a Pantheist was to 
some extent misleading. after some reference to 
the subsequent fortunes of the book De Division: 
Vaturae, the paper closed with a comparison of 
Erigena’s teaching with that of Schopenhauer, 
whom he, like many other mediaeval mystics, had 
directly influenced.—The paper was foll owed by a 
discussion. 


Exizanetuan Socretry.—( Wednesday, April 6.) 


Freperick Rocers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
William Poel read a paper on ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
The paper dealt with the question of authorship, 
and was a brief summary of the history of the 
controversy from its commencement, giving opinions 
expressed on the matter by the leading English and 
German commentators, together with criticisms on 
the play by Coleridge, Emerson, Victor Hugo, 
Alfred Tennyson, and Robert Browning. Mr. 
Poel referred to the stage directions in ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.,’’ which are unlike those of any other play 
publiched in the First Folio. In no other play are 
they so full and so carefully detailed. With the ex- 
ception of ‘‘ Henry VIII.,’’ the stage directions of 
the Folio are so few in number and so abbreviated 
that they appear to have been written solely for 
the author’s convenience. It is very rare that any 
reference is made to movement more than to 
indicate the entrance or exit of characters, or to 
denote that they fight, or that they die. Some- 
times the characters are not so much as named, 
and the direction is simply, ‘‘ Enter the French 
Power and the English Lords”’ ; at other times 
the directions are so concise as to be almost 
incomprehensible to the mvudern reader, for 
example, ‘‘ Enter Hermione (like a statue); Enter 
Imogene (in her bed).’? The legitimate inference, 
therefore, is that Shakspere considered it no = 
of his business to be explicitin these matters. It is 
startling, then,,to find in the play of ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
a stage direction so elaborate as the following: 
“The Queene makes no answer, rises out of her 
chair, goes about the Court, comes to the King, and 
kneels at his feete. Then speaks.” No doubt in 
Elizabeth’s time all stage movement was of the 
simplest kind, and of a conventional order, so as 
to be applicable to a great variety of plays; and 
what was special to any particular play in the 
way of movement would in Shakspere’s dramas be 
explained at rehearsal by the author. So that the 
detailed and minute stage directions which in the 
First Folio are special at ‘‘ Henry VIIL.’’ would 
seem to suggest that the play was written at a 
time when the author was absent from the theatre. 
To the actor, however, who is experienced in the 
technicalities of the stage, these elaborate 
directions show that the author was not only very 
familiar with what in theatrical parlance is known 
as ‘‘ stage business,”’ but that he regarded the minute 
descriptions of the actor’s movements as forming an 
essential part of the dramatist’s duty. The story 
of the play is made subservient to stage business or 
pageant throughout. Mr. Poel, in concluding his 
paper, briefly stated what is to be said for and 
against the genuineness of the play as Shakspere’s. 
The supporters of the Shaksperean authorship 
dwell upon the beauty of particular passages, 
and on the general metrical similarity to 
Shakspere’s verse in his later plays. The 
sceptics contend that it is a mistake to leave 
entirely out of view the most important part of 
every drama—its action and its characterisation, 
and unreasonable, moreover, to suppose that 
Shakspere had no imitators at the close of his 
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career; although many consider this 

line of to be no evidence that Shakspere 
was not the author of all that we most admire in 
the play. But the popular scenes are denied to be 
Staheeev, and are considered to be of all others 
in the play most easily identified as in the metre 
to Fletcher. It is still ible, however, 

to accept the opinion of Charles Knight, Prof. 
Delius, and Lr. Elze—that all the shortcomings of 
the play, in both the structure and the versification, 
are due to the fact that the poet was hampered by 
a “‘ difficulty inherent in the subject,’’ that is to 
say, if genius is ever hampered by its subject, 
which Mr. Poel believed history to have proved 
to the contrary. The conscientious inquirer who 
wades —— a mass of literary criticism, in the 
hope of ob ~ oy elucidation on the question, 
is only doomed to experience disappointment. 
Nothing is gained but an unsettling of all pre- 
conceived ideas. If expectations of a possible 
solution are roused, they are not fulfilled, because 
the prejudiced mind refuses to accept conjectural 
criticism, and to believe more than it is possible 
to know. Still, it must be admitted that, in re- 
reading the play in the light of all the modern 
criticisms upon it, dissatisfaction with the in- 
ferior portions becomes more acute, while the fine 
scenes shine with a lessened glory. It is not only 
dramatic power in the development of character 
which is wanting, but the power which gives 
to words form and meaning. The closely 
packed expression, the life-like reality and fresh- 
ness, the rapid and abrupt turnings of thought, so 
= that language can hardly keep pace with 
em; the impatient audacity of intellect and 
fancy, with which we are familiar in Shakspere’s 
later plays, are not to be found in ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ 
We miss even the blemishes unanimously attri- 
buted by modern grammarians to Shakspere—the 
idle conceits, the play upon words, the puns, the 
improbability, the extravagance, the absurdity, the 
obscenity, the puerility, the bombast, the emphasis, 
the exaggeration. The — therefore, contend 
that, in order to uphold ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ as a late 
play of Shakspere’s, it becomes necessary for his 
sincere admirers to invent all sorts of apologies for 
its faults ; while by refusing to acknowl the 
play to be his, we are not debarred from taking a 
consistent view of the poet from the close of the 
great tragedies to the play of ‘‘ The Tempest,”’ 
‘“‘where we see him shining to the last in a 
steady, mild, unchanging glory.”’ Still, however 
= le this ment may appear, Mr. Poel 
ieved that it in no way helps us to understand 
how ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’ in its present form came to be 
published in the first collected edition of Shakspere’s 
works.—Mr. James Ernest Baker read a paper on 
** The Plays and Poems of Thomas Randolph.”” In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Baker said: Thomas 
Randolph was born in Northamptonshire in 1605. 
His father, William Randolph, was steward to 
Edward, Lord Zouch. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Smith, of Newnham-cum- 
y, near Daventry, Northampton. She was 
William Randolph’s first wife, and Thomas was 
the second son of the marriage. The house in 
which he was born was that of his maternal 
grandfather. ‘‘It stands,’’ -— Baker, the 
Northampton historian, ‘‘ on a bank at the end of 
a lane leading to Dodford.’”’? It was here, no 
doubt, that Randolph, as a boy, passed his idle 
hours, wand among the pleasant green 
fields and the woodland scenery that surrounded 
his grandfather’s house, and where commenced 
that unmistakable love and sympathy for country 
life which is revealed in such a ific manner in 
several of his poems and plays. While Randolph 
was wasting away in the company of the mad 
wits of his own day, it is interesting to find him 
writing that peculiarly delightful ‘‘ Ode to Master 
Anthony Stafford, to hasten him into the 
Country.”” He became a King’s scholar at West- 
minster, and afterwards entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on July 8, 1624, he was matricu- 
lated a pensioner of Trinity. In January, 
1627-8, he uated B.A. In September, 1629, 
he was itted minor fellow, and on March 23, 
major fellow, when he proceeded M.A. Later on, 
in the same year, he was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford. His talent for versifying displayed itself 
at the tender age of nine or ten years, when he 
composed a ‘* His of the Incarnation of our 
Saviour’’ in verse. is youthful production has 





not descended to us, though it is stated to have 
been extant in Wood’s time. When Randolph 
came to London, it is evident that his sociable 
disposition and witty conversation soon procured 
him the acquaintance of the wits of his day. 
That he greatly endeared himself to many friends 
is beyond question, for we possess ample testimony 
to corroborate this assertion in the shape of the 
affectionate commemorative verses written by his 
numerous poetical contemporaries. Cokain speaks 
of his friendship with Randolph. George Daniel, 
of Beswick, places him among some of the best- 
known men of the An anonymous con- 
tributor to ‘‘ Witts’ Recreations’? mentions him 
as ‘“*Thou Darling of the Muses.’’ Rowland 
Watkyns in his ‘“‘ Poems without Fictions,’ and 
Narding in his ‘‘ Sicily and Naples; or, The Fatal 
Union,”’ give him exceptional praise. Randolph 
died in March, 1634-5, his thirtieth 
year. He was buried on the I17th of the 
same month, among the Stafford family in 
an aisle adjoining to Blatherwick Church. A 
monument of white marble was erected to his 
memory by his friend Christopher (afterwards 
Lord) Hatton. Peter Hansted wrote a poetical 
inscription for it. Randolph wrote seven plays, 
six of which are now extant. The titles are 
as follows :—‘‘ Aristippus, or the Jovial Phil- 
osopher,”’ ‘‘ The Conceited Peddler,’ ‘‘ The 
Jealous Lovers,” ‘‘ The Muses Looking-glass,’’ 
** Amyntas; or, The Im ible Dowry,’’ ‘‘ Hey 
for Honesty, Down with Knavery.’’ ‘‘ Aristippus ; 
or, The Jovial Philosopher,’’ and ‘‘ The Conceited 
Peddler’’ are two amusing short one-act plays. 
Notwithstanding the merry wit and whimsical 
conceits that filters through them, it is perceptible 
that they are the productions of a youthful hand. 
We possess no evidence to show they were ever 
acted. They are stored full of vigorously written 
passages of genuine comedy, permeated by flashes 
of good-humoured and brilliant satire. In 
‘* Aristippus ’’ are some excellent lines, of which it 
can be truly said that they contain “‘ infinite riches 
in a little room.’”’ Mr. Baker then quoted those 
lines spoken by the second scholar, commencing, 
**Fill me a bowl of sack with roses crowned.”’ 
Only a poet of that age, continued the lecturer, 
could conceive such admirable verse, could 
abandon himself to such a luxuriant outburst of 
extravagant ideas, fraught, nevertheless, with 
delicate fancies and exquisite imaginative power. 
**The Jealous Lovers’’ was first issued in quarto 
form in 1632. This is a very interesting play, 
though I cannot agree with Mr. Halliwell who, in 
his ‘‘ Dictionary of Old Plays,” esteems it the 
best of Randolph’s works. We are seldom carried 
away by any passages of passionate declamation ; 
but it is to be appreciated tor its delightful poetry, 
expressed in charming and beautiful dialogue. 
Randolph in his graceful manner strikes a 
melodious chord of music which lingers pleasantly 
in our ears. It ‘‘ sounds silver-sweet like lovers’ 
tongues by night.’’ It should be pointed out that 
the sexton’s amusing speech in the third scene of 
the fourth act, commencing, ‘‘ This was a poetical 
noddle. O the sweet lines, choice language, 
eloquent figures, besides the jests, half jests, 
quarter jests, and quibbles that have come of 0’ 
these chaps that yawn so,”’ forcibly recalls to our 
memory Hamlet’s soliloquy on Yorick’s skull. 
**The Muses Loo -glass ’”’ is probably the best 
known of all Randolph’s works. There are not 
so many captivating felicities of language as in 
‘*The Jealous Lovers’’; but the tone of the play 
is more virile, its conception of human life more 
distinctive and adequate. Randolph has not lost 
his power of expressing his thoughts in sweet 
poetical cadences, for occasionally we have some 
charming outbursts of poetry, an abundance of 
luxuriant dialogue; but his scope of vision has 
been considerably widened ; his genius has become 
more matured. He does not, however, utilise in 
the most effective manner the materials of his art. 
It was apparently his object 


‘*in single scenes to show 
How comedy presents each single vice 
Ridiculous.”’ 


This he ably does in some very spirited scenes; 
yet the result is not nearly so successful as might 
be expected, for the play is loosely pieced 
together, and there is an unpardonable lack of 
dramatic movement. Bird and Mistress Flower- 





den, ‘“‘two of the sanctified fraternity of Black- 
friars,’’ are two extremely amusing characters, 
reminding one of the citizen and his wife in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.’’ ‘‘ Amyntas ; or, The Impossible Dowry ”’ 
was acted before the King and Queen at White- 
hall. It was first printed by Leonard Lichfield 
for Francis Bordman in 1638. To me itis one of 
the most fascinating and beautiful pastoral 
comedies in lish dramatic literature, partaking, 
as Mr. Halliwell says in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Old 
Plays,” of the best properties of Guarini’s and Tasso’s 
poetry, without being a servile imitation of either.’’ 
It is worthy to rank with Ben Jonson’s ‘Sad 
Shepherd,’’ and Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess.”” For its unfailing flow of 
delicate and chaste ideas, its exquisite poetry, its 
charming and delightful humour, expressed in 
rich, felicitous, and anima a it is 
deserving of the highest praise. As Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt remarks in his admirable edition of Ran- 
dolph’s works, ‘‘ The ‘ Amyntas’ is beyond doubt 
a fascinating production, and a drama of unusual 
beauty and power.’’ Mr. Baker proceeded to 
criticise Randolph’s unfinished comedy of ‘‘ Hey 
for Honesty, Down with Knavery,” and the 

ms. He concluded by remarking that, if 

ndolph’s poems cannot claim to be *‘ chains of 
valuable thoughts,”’ they are distinctly pleasing in 
tone, appealing to our interest by their fresh and 
vigorous ideas, and their exuberance of imagina- 
tive power. The charge that Mr. A. H. Bullen 
brings t Thomas Campion—that he was 
occasionally careless in regard to the observance 
of metrical exactness, and that he had neglected to 
learn the art of blotting —may be brought against 
Thomas Randolph. But notwithstanding these 
defects, one must be sadly destitute of sympathetic 
criticism to deny his need of praise for such 
‘rich full-throated’’ verse. There is a 
‘fine careless rapture’? about all his work 
that is singularly charming and _ irresistibly 
fascinating. Randolph heads the band of the minor 
Elizabethan poets and dramatists. When we 
remember the early age at which he died, we think 
with a sigh of regret of the latent possibilities of 
his bright young genius. He died young, ‘‘ but he 
is with those whom the gods loved—with Otway 
and Keats, with Chatterton and Shelley, with 
Chénier and de Guérin.’”’— An interesting discussion 
followed, which was opened by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers, and continued by Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. 
W. H. Cowham, Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. T. 
Chambers, and other members and friends of the 
society. Mr. W. Poel replied at some length. 
Owing to the lateness of the evening, Mr. Baker 
deferred his reply to a future occasion. 


New Suaxspere Socrery.—(Friday, April 11.) 
Dr. Furnrvat1, director, in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on ‘‘Some of Shakspere’s 
Metaphors, and his Use of Them.’”’ After saying 
that in his earliest plays Shakspere used metaphor 
as ornament at great length, and for purely decora- 
tive purposes, she distinguished four kinds of 
metaphors as used by him at the date of ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’: the amplified, in which one com- 
parison is dwelt on at some length ; the worked out, 
in which it is made to lead to another thought ; 
the heaped, also frequent, in which several meta- 
phors are made to characterise one object ; and the 
descriptive series. She then showed how little by 
little these forms were employed to supply scenery, 
to give beauty as distinct from decoration, and to 
emphasise feeling and situation. In the ‘‘'Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ’”’ ny began to be employed 
to show character. Even then the metaphors were 
growing terser and more colloquial ; but even as late 
as the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ Shakspere used them 
artificially in love scenes. This disappears in the 
three great comedies, ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
** As You Like It,’’ and ‘* Twelfth Night,’’ where 
there is a notable increase of metaphors of collo- 
quial form, on homely subjects. A nervy variety is 
here taken into general use—the incidental, which 
does not constitute a speech, or even « paragraph 
of one; its subject has no necessaty connexion 
with the speech, into the body of which it is 
slipped. The more important speeches are often 
closely packed with these incidental metaphors, 
which follow the course of thought or feeling, and 
greatly help the expression of them. Miss Latham 
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then spoke of the occasional return to early forms 
of metaphor whenever S re needed them for 


any 8 1 p , and of the way in which they 
| seted to the style of the later pieces; of 
formal courtesy to which a certain artificial style 
of metaphor is appropriated; of their increasing 
terseness ; of the fashion in which one metaphor is 
made to grow out of another; of the mixed meta- 
phor, in which the mind of the speaker —— teo 
rapidly from point to point to delay to finish the 
comparison in scholarly fashion. Finally, from 
the two latest comedies she showed how the terse, 
incidental, packed metaphors were victorious over 
all the other varieties on account of their superior 
power and flexibility. 


Vicrorta Institute.—(Monday, April 11.) 
Sir G. G. Sroxzs, Bart., in the chair.—Prof. James 
Geikie read a paper on ‘“‘ The Glacial Period.’’ 
He contended that evidence obtained by geologists 
showed that there were two such periods, and that 
the new earth movement hypothesis or the 
elevation and depression of large areas did not 
account for the extensive ice sheets that must have 
existed, although we had evidence of the elevation 
of Canada having been 3500 ft. and Labrador 
5000 ft. more than at present. He finally quoted 
Lord Kelvin’s recent declaration that the earth 
was solid throughout as militating against that 
hypothesis.—Considerable discussion ensued in 
which Prof. Hull, Mr. Logan Lobley, and 
others criticised the grounds upon which Prof. 
Geikie had offered so strong an opposition to the 
earth movement hypothesis, urging that it at least 
afforded the same results as were required by the 
local ice sheet theory of the professor. 


FINE ART. 

Jules Bastien Lepage and his Art: a Memoir 
by André Thouriet. Bastien Lepage as 
Artist, by George Clausen. With an 
Essay on Modern Realism in Painting, 
by Walter Sickert; and a Study of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, by Mathilde Blind. Lllus- 
trated with Reproductions of Bastien 
Lepage’s Works. (Fisher Unwin.) 


To all those who are interested in pictorial 
art and in the personality of its followers, 
this varied volume will be welcome, despite 
its manifest defects, in the qualities whereof 
it undoubtedly rejoices ; voasting the virtue 
of catholicity in place of unity, presenting 
a veritable olla podrida, yet, mainly, of 
agreeable ingredients. Patchy and scra 
= is, this Soak: pleases by ‘the Nes 
of the subject and the sincerity of its con- 
tributors. The scheme is as décousu as the 
title, and the irrelevant inclusion of Miss 
Blind’s article on Mile. Bashkirtseff a very 
deplorable error in taste; but that critic 
were insensible indeed who could remain 
unmoved by the picturesque and innocent 
charm of M. Theurict’s talk about his dead 
acquaintance, or whom Mr. Sickert’s incisive 
essay might not stir to admiration. Mr. 
Clausen is something over-partial, and 
something prolix, in his eulogy of Lepage, 
which, however, his obvious honesty of con- 
viction and whole-souled enthusiasm go far 
to palliate—nay, to render acceptable. 
. Theuriet, whose reminiscences occupy 
considerably more than half of the printed 
» gives a suggestive outline of the 
artist’s life and career. From his birth, on 
November 1, 1848, at the little old town of 
Damvillers, in the “simple, well-to-do 
farmer’s house, the front coloured yellow, 
the shutters grey,” to those sad closing 
scenes in Paris, during the last days of 84, 
when the promising young painter passed 


every page is full of human interest: each 
episode, however slight in itself, is sketched 
with so vivid, so graceful a touch, as to hold 
the reader’s sympathies from beginning to 
end. You are not minded to inquire too 
curiously as to whether the man were a 
great genius or no; you glide complacently, 
almost acquiescently, over the encomiums of 
his friendly biographer; all that concerns 
you, for the moment, is the story of the 
man who loved Nature “and, next to 
Nature, Art,” who served his hard appren- 
ticeship cheerfully and bravely, and bore 
his short-lived success with simple dignity : 
dying, at last, on the very threshold, as it 
were, of the House of Fame. M. Theuriet 
has done well to quote liberally from 
Lepage’s letters: le style, c'est Phomme, and 
very markedly so in this instance. Unlike 
many of his brothers of the brush, who are 
eloquent enough in their chosen medium, 
but stammer sadly with the pen, Lepage 
was not only a fluent but a picturesque 
writer. He had the gift of presenting an 
impression in a few plain, direct words, 
well-chosen and well-placed, with an effect, 
nevertheless, of extreme spontaneity. How 
suggestive, for example, is this extract from 
a letter, written after the death of his old 
grandfather, with its note of simple grief : 
‘The house is empty more than one could 
believe. Only a few days ago, at any moment, 
a door would open, and the grandfather 
appeared, without notice, without object, with- 
out speaking or being spoken to; but the sight 
of his kindly face was enough. One kissed 
him, and he went away, as before, without 
object, sitting down, going into the garden, 
coming back, and always with the same kind 
face.” 
Again, his letters teem with delicate de- 
scriptions, significantly minute and exact, of 
various aspects of outdoor Nature. He is 
intoxicated by the fragrance of the mown 
grass, the heat and light of the August 
sun, he gives himself up to ‘‘ a debauch in 
pearly tones: half-dry hay and flowering 
grasses; and this in the sunshine, looking like 
a pale yellow tissue, with silver threads 
running through it.” But the winter woods 
appealed none the less keenly to his sense 
of colour. 
‘‘Ah, my dear friend,” he wrote in January 
1884, ‘‘ what pleasure you would have in living 
upon the woods, as I feed upon them now 
most every day, along with Golo and Barbeau! 
What marvellously delicate tones! and the 
fading out of daylight, and when the evening 
comes on! The woods are exquisitely fine, 
with their tall, dry, ivory-coloured grasses. 
They are so tall in some of the open spaces 
that they caress your face as you pass, and the 
cool touch upon your face and hands, hot with 
walking, is a delicious sensation.” 

Decidedly there is nothing very remark- 
able in all this, as taken apart from the per- 
sonality of the writer ; it is chiefly of value 
as showing the naive, sweet character of 
the man, and bearing testimony to his pas- 
sionate tenderness for the beauties he longed 
to make his own by faithful transcription on 
canvas. His was an intimate, almost narrow, 
point of view, as wide apart as the poles 
from the grand generalities of Millet. The 
typical, the impersonal, the forthshadowing 
of all life and nature in one single figure 
set in its fitting place was all undreamed of 


painters it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine from so short a distance their 
actual position in the annals of modern art ; 
but the rank of Bastien Lepage is less 
doubtful. The art of the master stands 
alone and inimitable, incapable of further 
development; and such was the art of 
Corot, Millet, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and 
some few others. Between the master and 
the clever craftsman is a great gulf fixed— 
a gulf which Lepage did not live long 
enough to cross, which, maybe, he might 
never have bridged, had length of days 
been vouchsafed to him. True that he 
discovered a new method of looking at 
nature, a standpoint peculiar to himself; 
the method, however, has been carried 
further, and the fame of Lepage remains 
a link, so to speak, in a golden rosary, 
but not as one of the great gems thereon. 
His works, meritorious as they are, lack 
atmosphere and envelopment; they are, 
moreover, distinctly portraits more than 
pictures, the result of an observing eye and 
a skilled hand, rather than that inspired 
combination of art and insight that goes to 
make a masterpiece. The name of Jules 
Bastien Lepage will pass down to the 
generations to come as that of a talented 
and conscientious workman, a faithful and 
affectionate recorder ; and, possibly, he him- 
self, in the sincerity of his soul, might have 
desired nothing more; for to attain this 
alone is to have laboured to good purpose. 
The book is illustrated with two portraits 
of Lepage, and with reproductions from 
several of the most characteristic of his 
pictures. The latter, unhappily, have 
suffered much in translation, the portrait of 
Sarah Bernhardt in particular, where, the 
values being lost and the outlines hardened, 
the woodcut in no way does justice to the 
original. Granam R. Tomson. 


THE FRENCH PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
Paris : April 16, 1892. 
THE fourth annual exhibition of the Société 
des Peintres-Graveurs Francais, at Durand- 
Rueil’s gallery, is, from an artistic point of 
view, by far the most interesting of the Petits- 
Salons of the season. 

The first name which figures in the catalogue 
is that of our countryman, the late Charles 
Keene, who is represented by twenty small 
drawings—figures, landscapes, and interiors— 
lent by M. Bracquemond, president of the 
society. These contributions are the first of a 
series of retrospective exhibitions of engravings 
and lithographs the society intends organising 
at the same time as its annual exhibition. 
Several living French and foreign artists, who 
are not members of the society, have been 
invited to exhibit. Among these is Mr. R. Goff, 
who contributes half-a-dozen clever etchings of 
scenery around Brighton, and an admirable 
‘‘ Bridge of Sighs, Venice.’’ Mm. de Rios, Storm 
de Gravesande, Zilcher, are well represented. 

Among M. Zorn’s contributions of portraits 
is an admirable one of M. Renan in his study. 
M. Helleu exhibits a series of studies in dry 
point ‘‘from nature,” female heads, and 
profiles of exquisite delicacy of drawing; while 
some of his aqguarelles are suggestive of a 
modernised sondieshng of Watteau’s sanguines. 
M. Maurin is represented by no less than 
twenty-seven paintings, dry points, engravings 
on wood, and wood-engraving in three colours 
—a very varied display, but somewhat unequal 
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M. Bracquemond’s set of ‘“‘ Ex-libris” are 
elegant and fanciful, though scarcely worthy of 
the president of the society ; but he 
promised to make a braver show next year. 
“Ta Femme: Joies et Miséres,” is the title 
given by M. Besnard to twelve proofs, some in 
an unfinished state, symbolical compositions, 
which portray, under the most dramatic aspect, 
various episodes of woman’s life—love, deser- 
tion, suicide, child-birth and death, joy and 
sorrow. M. Guérard, the life and soul of the 
society, of which he is vice-president, con- 
tributes a most varied and original series of 
engravings in colours on wood, aquatints, 
etchings, and what he terms panneaux au fer 


chaud—wood-panels, on which the drawing and | 


design is burnt in with specially made irons, a 
process, we believe, of M. Guérard’s own 
invention. All the exhibits of this talented 
artist are worthy of more than passing notice. 
‘‘Honfleur, by Moonlight,” ‘‘Snow Effect at 
Montmartre,” are beautiful specimens of the 
etcher’s art. His wood engravings in three 
shades, such as ‘“‘ Pigeons,” and ‘‘ Effet de 
Neige,”’ are thoroughly original in design and 
execution. Another highly interesting example 
of his versatile talent is the series of plates in 


which he initiates the public into the process ! 


by which he gradually harmonises three tints, 
yellow, light blue, and yellow, until he attains 
a beautiful engraving in three colours—the 
portrait of a little boy. 

M. Riviere’s wood engravings in colours 
—views and scenes in Brittany—are wonderful 
imitations of Japanese art, even to the signature, 
quite a tour de force in their way, and highly 
interesting to the artistic mind and eye. The 
well-known names of Desboutins, Goeneutte, 
Jacque, Lepére, are worthily represented. M. 
Redon is also a contributor of weird etchings 
and lithographs, such as ‘‘ La Princesse 
Maleine,” ‘‘ Perversité,” and ‘Idole astrale.” 
Taken altogether, the fourth exhibition of the 
French Painter-Etchers marks a great progress 
on the preceding exhibitions. 

CEciL NICHOLSON. 








THE DISCOVERY OF A CHRISTIAN 
CATACOMB AT KERTCH. 


Pror. KULAKOVSKI, of Kiev, has recently 
published a valuable monograph on the dis- 
covery made by him of a Christian catacomb at 
Kertch in 1890 (Kerchenskaya Khristianskaya 
Katakomba, 491 goda, Kiev). This catacomb was 
found under the house of M. Korobka, one 
of the residents in the Crimean city. According 
to a date on one of the inscriptions, viz., 788, if 
we compute by the era employed at Panti- 
capaeum since the time of Mithridates (297 B.c.), 
the period of one of the burials would be 491 A.D. 
Among the inscriptions, besides the names of 
individuals, the catacomb contains portions of 
the Psalms in Greek, thus, among others, we 
have the first twelve verses of Psalm xc. 

In the fourth section of his work, the 
Professor goes into many details of palaeo- 
graphy and language; in the fifth he discusses 
the form of the Cross, as found in the catacomb. 
A corresponding form appears in Christian 
monuments only at the end of the fourth 
century, and in the West at the beginning of 
the fifth. It is of the kind ordinarily repre- 
sented among us. 


The importance of the discovery made by | 
Prof. Kulakovski consists in the proof which | 


it furnishes of the continued existence of a | ! have also made arrangements for good photographs, 


Christian settlement in the district after the 
kingdom of the Bosporus bad come to an end 
in the middle of the fourth century. Mommsen 
in his Riimische Geschichte (ed. 1885), vol. v. 
p. 289, as cited by the Professor, asserts that 
Panticapaeum was destroyed by the Huns. If 











we find a settlement in the fifth century, the 
members of which had adopted the Greek 
language, we may conclude f. Kulakovski 
justly remarks) that the city of Panticapaeum 
survived the destruction of the kingdom, and 
did not share the fate of that of Tanais, which 
was devastated by the Huns. The Russian 
Professor may thus be said to have disproved 
the dictum of Mommsen. 

The explanation given of two names found in 
the inscription, Savdyas and ¢ac.ondpras, is inter- 
esting. The former would mean, to judge from 
some Iranian and Ossetish analogies, the swift 
walker or perhaps messenger; the second is 
equivalent to ‘‘the man who has been tested, 
or is experienced.”’ Such is the opinion of 
Prof. V. Miller. Prof. Korsch does not quite 
agree with the latter interpretation. 

To the work are appended four plates of the 
inscriptions found in the catacomb. Prof. 
Kulakovski is in every way to be congratulated 
upon this interesting discovery, the details of 
which he has put before the public with so 
much learning. 

W. R. M. 








THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AT ARGOS. 


We quote from the New York Nation the 
following report addressed by Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, on March 16, to the committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens :— 

** At the Heraeum, near Argos, we have been 
successful beyond all hopes, We are clearing the 
whole site of the second temple, cutting far into the 
hill below. The whole foundation will be clearly 
visible now (there having been nothing to see before). 
We have done enough digging on the surrounding 
sites to discover the interesting foundations of the 
first temple (even with the remains of the charred 
wood of the superstructure, burnt in 429 B.c.), and 
have found a stoa and other interestirg buildings on 
the lowest terrace. The harvest of ancient pottery 
of the earliest periods, terracottas, and bronzes, is 
perhaps the richest yet made in these regions, in- 
cluding Mycenae, and I do not doubt will have the 
most important bearings upon the early history of 
art and ritual—a subject much under discussion at 
the present moment. We have also discovered many 
beautiful pieces of the architectural decoration of the 
second temple, and I trust we shall be able to make 
a restoration of it. Last, but not least, we have 
found most interesting pieces of sculpture, amon 
them three well-preserved heads—one of them, t 
believe, the most perfect specimen of the art of the 
fifth century B.c. to be found in any extant head. 
The numerous other marble fragments will become 
the more valuable the further the excavation 

roceeds. 

“*T trust that we are just now at a point where 
further finds may be made. At the end of this or 
next week, the work at the second temple will come 
to a point where we can well stop for this year; we 
shall continue our work next year at the other 
portions of this excellent site. The Greek authorities, 
who have visited us while excavating, approve highly 
of our method of working. We are digging on a 
large scale, which the liberal contribution of the 
Archaeological Institute of America enables us to do, 
and the form of excavation has proved advantageous 
to the scientific aspects of the work. We have 
employed on most days (fortunately no rain and no 
holidays) from 150 to 180 workmen, and 20 to 30 
carts with horses. Four students have been with 
me. I shall have a cast of the beautiful head taken 
at once, and shall send the mould to you, that casts 
may be made in America and forwarded from there. 


and shall have a set of selected specimens issued in 
phototype, as a preliminary publication, and shall 
add a short explanatory text. At Sparta this year I 
mean only to make excavations on one site in the 
city which belongs to the Government, and perhaps 
some trial excavations on the most promising private 
sites, leaving the chief work for next year.” 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SEVERAL exhibitions will open next week :— 
(1) The one-hundred-and seventeenth of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, in 
Pall Mall East ; (2) that of the Society of Lady 
Artists (professional), at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly; (3) another series of pictures of 
Japan, by Mr. John Varley, together with 61 
drawings by a Japanese artist, Watanabe 
Seitei, at Mr. Larkin’s Gallery, New Bond- 
street; and (4) a collection of pictures, 
drawings, and etchings by Miss C. M. Nicholas, 
entitled ‘‘Gleanings by Woodland and Wave,” 
at Mr. Stacey’s Gallery, Old Bond-street. We 
may also state that Messrs. Tooth have added 
to their exhibition in the Haymarket an im- 
—— water colour by Meissonier, entitled 
“6 7.” 


THE number of works placed at the disposal 
of Messrs. Cassell & Co. for reproduction in 
Royal Academy Pictures is so largely in excess 
of previous occasions that the publishers have 
determined to issue the work this year in four 
a instead of three as hitherto. Part I. will 

e ready the first week in May. 


THE first meeting of the newly founded Japan 
Society is to be held on Friday next, April 29, 
at 8.30 p.m., in the hall of the Society of Arts, 
John-street, Adelphi. Viscount Kawasé, the 
Japanese Minister, will deliver an inaugural 
address as president, and Mr. TT. Shidachi, 
secretary of the Bank of Japan, Tokio, will read 
a paper on ‘‘ Ju-jitsu, the Ancient Art of Self- 
defence by Sleight of Body,” illustrated by 
practical demonstrations. Objects of interest 
will also be exhibited. 


DurineG the first three days of next week, 
Messrs, Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
remaining portion of the very large collection 
of Cypriote antiquities, which was formed by 
the late Edwin Henry Lawrence, mostly by 
purchase from General L, P. di Cesnola. 


A curious pencil drawing of the Princesse de 
Lamballe has just been offered to the Museum 
of the Louvre by M. Clémenceau. It is the 
work of an artist named Gabriel, who is 
supposed to have made the drawing at the 
moment when the princess was being taken 
from prison not long before her execution. 


TuE library committee of the Senate of the 
United States has favourably reported bills 
appropriating 30,000 dollars for a statue of 

ricsson to be placed in Washington; 20,000 
dollars for a statue of Robert Dale Owen, in the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution ; and 
15,000 dollars for a portrait of Lincoln, to be 
hung in the Capitol. 

THE first livraison of the illustrated mono- 
graph on the sarcophagi of Sidon found by 
Hamdy Bey is to be published at Paris next 
week. In the editorial work, M. Théodore 
Reinach has assisted the discoverer. The sub- 
scription price for the entire work is now 
raised to 200 francs (£8). 


THERE has recently been found at Narbonne, 
on the area of the ancient forum, the pedestal 
of a statue bearing the name of a certain 
L. Aponius Chaereas, augur and quaestor of 
Narbonne, who is further described as having 
received the decorations of aedile of that town, 
and also those of aedile, duumvir, flamen, and 
of augustalitas of Syracuse, Palermo, Termini, 
and other sea-board towns in Sicily. The 
lettering of the inscription seems to be of the 
beginning of the second century, A.D., when 
Narbonne was the principal centre of maritime 
trade for Southern Gaul. Chaereas, therefore, 
was probably a merchant who had dealings 
with Sicily. 

In addition to the discoveries at Selinunto, 
referred to in last) week’s AcApEMY, Prof, 
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Salinas has also been excavating the necropolis 
of Megara Hyblaea, near Syracuse, which has 
hitherto been found to be rich chiefly in painted 
vases, 


THE STAGE. 


“4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 
Stratford-on-Avon : April 20, 1892. 


Tnx Shakspere week at Stratford-on-Avon coin- 
cides this year with the Easter holidays, so that 
the town has been more than usually full, and 
the bookings at the theatre good. 

Monday afternoon and evening and Tuesday 
were devoted to reproductions of this ‘ Fairy 
Play.” It was, therefore, hardly fair to judge 
Mr. Benson’s conception of the whole from the 
Easter Monday performances, which might be 
supposed to have been played *‘a little low, to 
suit the gods.” But as the Tuesday evening 
performance gave the same rendering, I think 
Shaksperian students must protest. The scenery 
and music were all that one could desire, and the 
fairy scenes were very sweetly grouped—Mrs. 
Benson making a graceful Titania. The 
mortals, too, were fairly represented, and Miss 
Ada Ferrar and Miss Evelyn McNay as Helena 
and Hermia commanded respect and interest, 
except when they took to slapping each other. 
Mr. Benson’s Lysander was pleasant without 
being striking. This is not a play for Stars! 
But the Clowns were allowed to “tear their 
passion to tatters to very rags.” 

In spite of Theseus’s words to Philostrate 
(act i., scene 1), ‘‘ Stir up the Athenian youth to 
merriment,’ Starveling the Tailor was represented 
in the last stage of deafness and decrepitude, 
and the others were greatly caricatured. In 
spite of Theseus’s gentle words (act v., scene 1) 
to Hippolyta regarding the players— 


“ For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.’’ 


** And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.”’ 


—there was neither ‘‘ simpleness,”’ ‘‘ duty,” nor 
** modesty ” in the performance, but only saucy 
audaciousness and vulgar impertinence. 

The only one who even suggested the possi- 
bility of Shakspere’s conception was Quince the 
Carpenter, played by Mr. Mollison. It is true 
that Mr. Weir was funny as Bottom, but it was a 
fun for the most part only fitted for the Clown 
business in the Christmas Pantomime. He was 
a respectable ass in Fairyland ; out of it, he was 
a most objectionable one. The loud and rough 
business jarred out the sweet memories of 
scenes that remind one of Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queene,” and brought disproportion and dis- 
cord into the artistic whole. Actors should not 
play Shakspere without a critical study of all 
the parts that lie outside, however apparently 
unconnected with their cue. Representations 
of Shakspere are not so numerous that one can 
afford to have him thus mistranslated by a part 
being put for a whole, and that part the lower 
one. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPEs. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Easter itself has not presented any theatrical 
novelty of special interest, though one or two 
promising entertainments loom in no remote 
distance. At the Criterion, for the moment, 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” which had such a 
henomenal success at the Prince of Wales’s, 
as been revived ; and at Terry’s Theatre they 
have revived ‘‘The Magistrate’”’ in place of 
anything new. The piece, as many playgoers 
‘will remember, had long ago its due success 














at the Court. But just before Easter there 
was performed at the Strand, for the first time, 
a comedy, or mythological farce entitled 
‘« Niobe,” which is so effective that it deserves 
to be discussed at greater length. Mr. Harry 
Paulton, a comique in his own way of the first 
order, and Mr. George Hawtrey are engaged 
in its performance ; and the very subtle acting 
and admirable appearance of Miss Beatrice 
Lamb do wonders for the piece. Indeed, Miss 
Lamb’s success is possibly the greatest she has 
yet achieved. 


Dvurine the month of May, several perform- 
ances—as we understand—will be given of Mr. 
Isaac Henderson’s ‘‘ Agatha,”’ the long talked- 
of play founded on his thoughtful and moving 
novel Ayatha Page. For these performances, 
a cast which appears to us hardly less than 
extraordinary has, we are glad to say, been 
secured, so that the fullest justice is likely to 
be done to Mr. Henderson’s dramatic work. 


Tue Avenue Theatre has again changed 
hands, and at present Mr. Charles Charrington 
has control of its fortunes. He is appearing 
with Miss Janet Achurch in one of the pieces 
in which the talent of this remarkable actress 
is manifested at its best. We may add a note 
hereafter ; but full justice was, we hope, done 
to the performance—in these columns—when it 
was first given. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Preludes and Studies. By W. J. Henderson. 
(Longmans.) This volume contains a series of 
essays on musical themes of the day, from 
ianoforte playing to “‘ Parsifal.” The per- 
ormance of Wagner’s tetralogy, soon to take 
place at Covent Garden, renders the chapters 
on that work appropriate reading for the 
moment. Mr. Henderson is an intense admirer 
of Wagner, with qualifications ; he discusses 
the master sensibly and sympathetically. But 
why should he say ‘‘if Wagner demands of us 
that we shall study his libretto phrase by 
phrase, and his music measure by measure, at 
home before going to hear the opera, does he not 
by this confess to a certain grave radical 
weakness in his system’” Wagner would 
never have made that demand, but rather 
have exclaimed with Ruskin: ‘‘ Analysis is an 
abominable business.”” Mr. Henderson is right 
in saying that if Wagner, as some of his 
opponents assert, is such a wretched composer, 
he had better not be discussed, but left to 
‘* sink into that obscurity which is the inevit- 
able doom of all false artists.” Discussion 
on this matter is seldom profitable, and 
fortunately it is every day becoming less 
common. In the chapter on “ The Evolution 
of Piano Music,” it is somewhat surprising 
that no mention is made of Conrad Paumann’s 
Ars Organisandi (1452), which contains the 
earliest known music for keyed instruments. 
A very neat summary is given of the evolution 
of clavier music. The taste for programme- 
pieces in the seventeenth century should be 
noticed by some who would seem to think 
Beethoven was the originator of that genre in 
his Pastoral Symphony. Kuhnan’s six Sonatas 
on biblical narratives are striking early 
specimens ; and so must have been that Suite by 
this composer mentioned by Mattheson, ‘in 
which the passage of Count von Thurm across 
the Rhine, and the danger to which he was 
exposed from the river, are most clearly con- 
veyed to eyes and ears in twenty-six little 
pieces.” Mr. Henderson well observes that, 
previous to Bach, *‘ the technique of the clavier 
was simply obstructive to the progress of play- 
ing,” because based upon illogical and 








arbitrary rules. Again he remarks that some 
commentators have denied to Liszt’s Concertos 
the right to be classed as such; and he adds, 
‘“‘it matters very little what they are called.” 
But surely it does matter; the terms Sonata, 
Symphony, Concerto, have long been associated 
with certain particular forms, and it seems cnly 
right that new forms should be distinguished 
by new names. The last essay is entitled 
“Schumann and the Programme Symphony.” 
Our author is justly angry with Emil. 
Naumann, who, in his History of Music, ranks 
Schumann among the “ talents”; and many 
will agree with Mr. Henderson when he places 
Schumann only second to Beethoven as a com- 
poser of Symphonies. The name of Schumann 
leads nat y to a disquisition on programme- 
music. The views exp on that subject 
are sound; for our author ‘‘ the highest form 
of programme-music is that in which the 
programme is simply an emotional schedule.” 
These essays are the outcome of a thoughtful 
and intelligent mind, and are well worth 
reading. Some are based.on articles contri- 
buted to the New York Times, and on lectures 
delivered at the New York College of Music. 


Songs of Two Savoyards. Words and Illustra- 
tions by W. 8. Gilbert, Music by ArthurSullivan. 
(Routledge.) There are some books which need 
no advertisement, and among such may be 
counted the one under notice. Not only are 
the names of Gilbert and Sullivan well known, 
but the comic operas written by the two in 
collaboration since 1875, when ‘‘ The Sorcerer” 
was produced, have caused infinite fun and 
laughter. This collection then of the gems 
from these works will be welcome; and if only 
to recall me evenings spent at the play, 
many will be glad to possess it. To name the 
most attractive songs is unnecessary, for all are 
popular favourites. The volume is handsomely 
got up, and the illustrations add to its 
attractions. Adaptations of choruses or 
concerted pieces for a single voice have been 
carefully made (with the composer’s approval) 
by Mr. C. King Hall. 


Ethical Songs with Music. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The object of this little book is to provide for 
home circles a collection of hymns having uo 
theological bias. In a note at the close of the 
volume it is stated that ‘‘a difficulty has been 
felt in matching the elevated beauty of some of 
the verse with music which should at all ade- 
quately express the sentiment of the words, 
and yet be simple enough for family and 
congregational singing.” Some of the old 
chorale and modern hymn tunes, however, suit 
the words very well, and there are some 
pleasing settings by Flower, Trousselle, and 
others. But is it ‘‘ ethical” to spoil the great 
masters by mutilation and alteration, as for 
instance in Nos. 10 and 127 (Schumann and 
Beethoven) ? 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


M. Dvtovur, the Belgian violinist, made his 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace concerts 
on Saturday, and played Max Bruch’s Concerto 
in G minor with much skill and taste, but 
there was a lack both of mental and physical 
power. He was well received. Mme. Bella 
Monti sang Mendelssohn’s Scena “ Infelice,” 
but neither in voice nor in style did she satisfy 
reasonable expectations. She was heard to 
more advantage in the duet from‘ The Flying 
Dutchman,” in which Mr. Ludwig took part. 
He also sang with feeling the ‘‘ Address to the 
Evening Star” from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.”” Beethoven's 
Pastorale Symphony was admirably per- 
formed, and a spirited rendering of ‘‘ Der Ritt 
der Walkiiren”’ closed the concert. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Cloth, small quarto, 5s. 
THE HISTORICAL PRAYER BOOK. 


With a ag | Notes, giving in detail the origin of the 
several parts, and the date of their incorporation. There is 
ample space for Manuscript Notes on the Margin. Printed 
on ‘ne best rag-made paper. 

A superfine Edition is also in preparation, pone on 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 








Prices: 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 


The PSALTER with COMMENTARY. 
From “ The Teacher’s Prayer Book.” 
By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 


(Size 8} by 7 by 1 inches.) Printed in two characters : the 
Bustier’ in English type ; the Commentergis Long Primer type. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 


Cloth boards, rel edges,;demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume, 


No. 1. 
THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 
Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 
By Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 

“A book of exceeding breadth of learning, and quite ex- 
ceptional value.” —Literary Churchman, 

“A mine of strength to the holders of the ammo.” 

lobe, 





No. 2. 
THE LAW in the PROPHETS. 


By Professor LEATHES, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
* A careful work.” — Church Quarterly Review. 
* Most valuable. ”—_ Church than, 


THE TEACHER'S PRAYER BOOK. 


Being the Book of Common Prayer, with —- 
Analyses, Notes, and a Commentary 
THE PSALTE = 
By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 
And a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 
New Edition. 
Numerous Editions. Prices from 3s. 6d. 
Also may be had in superior styles of binding. 
The School Edition (aout the Commentary on Psalter 
and the Glossary), price 2s. 6d. 
Retail of all Booksellers. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWO ODE, 


London: Great New Street, E.C.; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
een Sydney, and New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B Ik K B EC K BAN K, 
Ss Buildi Chancery Lane 
i | per CENT. “INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
vp Wu per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £16 
STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES puschased and sold, 








SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 


deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per | 


annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
GUINEAS PER mourn, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE'S SHILLINGS PER MON 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACk, with + full particulars, post free on 
application. Francis Ravenscrort, Eisneger. 














MUDIE'’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


OK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
emren, Fa of Subscribers) from Two Guinea per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessea the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


f the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
All the leading Books “ A. ist Geneeng wee 





LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’'SS MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily < communication with this this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C, 











Fourth Edition.—5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 





Harrison & Sons, Pall Mall. 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


London: ALEXANDER & ‘BuErHEann, Furnival Street, E.C. 








Where difficulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

| Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 

Office: 27, Cuancery Lanz, W.C. 


To HR.E. the PRINCE of WALES, 
BRAND & 00.’S Al | SAUCE, 


Gours, ‘PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





PortzreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


FiS8ENCE | of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


| GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. __ 


~~ CAUTION—BEWARE | of 1 IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. 


Sees crown nny nearly 800 py 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, |« 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to i891. 


By CHAS. S. MIALL. 
Daily News says :—‘* It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


Rev. S. G. Green, D.D., writes: 
Will tind herein most serviceable help.” 
- J. Carvers Win.iams writes: 
politicians | and publicists 
guidance.” 


—‘* All who wish to understar“i the character and position of Enghsh Nonconformity 


“Tt is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
as well us declared Free Churchmen wil! do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 





Loxpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnivat Sruzet, E.C, 


__ THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at s, oo TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 





jognest Segue Mesars: J J. D. Beveri L. mene, tne 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, eek” a Drew, J 3 Ww. 
Northcote, &e. ; Mrs. P. Campbell, Miss E. Dane, "se. 


Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks, 
AVENUE THEATRE. 


. Manager, Mr. Cuartes Cuarrineron. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April 19, at 8.30, THE DOLL’S 
HOUSE. Miss Janet *Achurch as Nora ; Mr. Charles Char- 
rington as Helmer. Doors open at 8. Box-office 10 to 5. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE WIDOW. Messrs. Eric 
joa, Vincent Sternroyd, A. Glenville, W. Wyes, and Arthur 
; Misses Violet Armbuster, L. Henderson, Eva a 
bn Anne eh pat} TIME IS MON NEY. . H. 
Misses erstone an ttie Venn 
A BREEZY MORNING. $a at ry 


CRITERION  THRATER. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles W: 

THIs DAY, at 3 and 9, L’ENFANT PRODI UE. Malle. 
Charlotte Raynard Madame E. Bade, Mdlle. Francesca, 
eerom nats de Eee, Ate Me 

1 . 
Valentine, Atherley, Hewson. y — 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’S PARADISE. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.55, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
. Bancroft. Next Matinée, April 9. eats 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
THIS DAY, at 3. BEATA, At 8.30, THE TIN BOX. At 
yt STRANGE GUEST. Messrs, Everard, Melford, Vernon, 
more, Hughes, Selby, Grayson, Soutar, and ‘Leonard 
Outram; Mesdames y Burney, Buftoa, Vases, 


Baird, Goodchild, Mills, Banyard, Luxmoore, Mrs, G 
Gray, "and ‘and Frances Ivor. 














LYRIC THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Srpuen. 
THIS EVENING, at = THE MOUNTEBANKS. 
Geraldine Ulmar, A anes, E. Moore, and L. 
Saunders; Messrs. L. Brough, F. Wyatt, J. Robertson, 
F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, Burt, and H 
Monkhouse. At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIFE ba LIVE. Messrs. 

Charles Warner, Wilfred E. Shine, Henry Bedford, Ian 

Robertson, Walter Gay, Harry Everstield, ‘a W. L. Abing- 

don; Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Mi Brinsley Sheridan, 
Elizabeth th Bessie, Lilian Millward, and Mary Rorke. — 
PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. C. J. Anup. 

THIS BvanEey at 8.30, BLUE-EYED SUSAN. Misses 

Nellie Stewart, Seymour, Phoebe Carlo, and Phyllis 

Broughton ; es wn Sx Chauncey Olcott, 

Brockbank, Emney, W. Warde, H. Grattan, and Wallace 

Brownlow. At 7. 45. DONNA LUIZA. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
AN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. . Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holles, V. Sansbury, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, G:anville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 


aime enti 45 THEATRE. 
e rietor and Manager, R. D’Oviy Carte. 
THIS EVENING, at -* THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames L. ‘Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. Ats, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager. Mr. Joun Lanr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MAELSTROM. Messrs. 
Reeves Smith, Beauchamp, Garthorne, Leith, Pakenham, 
Stacey, and Mark Melford; Misses Decima Moore, Leyton 
Lester, Pauncefort, Bowman, and Olga Brandon. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
and Manager, Mr. Wit.ir Epoury. 

THIS EVENING, at 840, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. ; Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert , George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses — Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, 1. ¢ iold- 
smith, and C. Zerbini. "At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett ; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, Messrs. 
ge at Macintosh, Henry V. Esmond, H. De Lange, 
Lugs. G . Trent, Richardson, Cape, Maxwell, Sims, Bel- 
more, rabourne ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, ” Annie Hill, 
A. Maitland, and E. Matthews. At 8. 15, Musical Sketch by 
Miss D Nellie Ganthony. — 


TOOLE’S ‘THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.45, Barrie’s new comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, LONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors vpen at 7.30. Matinee’ of “ Walker, 
London” and “ Daisy’s Escape” ey Saturdev and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-office 10 tal 5 














VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, HAPPY RETURNS. Mr, 


Thomus ‘Thorne, Messrs. Cyril "Maude, Chas. Faweett, C. 
W. Somerset, C. Dodsworth, Oswalde Yorke, J. Wheatman, 





Bill Edwards; Misses Ella Banister, Trench, ‘and Dorothy 
Door. At8, MEADOW SWEET. Mr. F. Gilmore. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 








NEW VOLUME OF “ RULERS OF INDIA.” 







Progress and Condition of India,” presented to Parliament (1885), Xc. 






Biographies. 












Just published, in two vols., demy 8vo, epee gilt top, 28s. 


LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected and Edited 
by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Norse.—-The present collection includes all the letters of JOHNSON known to be in 
existence, with the exception (1) of a few of which it has not been possible to obtain trans- 
eripts, and (2) of those printed in Dr. BIRKBECK HILL’S edition of the “ Life” (Clarendon 
Press, 1887), to which exact references are given. 

** All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner in which Dr. Hill has dis- 
chon his editorial task. We cannot but congratulate him on his fresh addition to the 

y Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill and labour.””—7he Times, April 14. 
bad re Birkbeck Hill’s notes are full of information, and would be excellent reading by 
yom py even though without such a background as Dr. Johnson.”—The Standard, 
pril 15 











OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, Including Boswell’s Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 6 vols., 
medium 8vo, half-bound, £3 3s, 


WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RASSELAS. With Introduction and Notes. 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. ; parchment, 4s. 6d. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Selections 


from his Letters and Characters. Crown Svo, 6s. 


LETTERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. Edited, 
with Notes, Index, &c. With a Facsimile. S8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“* We have never seen a book better edited or better annotated.’’— Academy. 








































Extra fcap. 8vo, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LATE PROF. FREEMAN’S “ HISTORY OF SICILY.” 
Vol. III. just published, demy 8vo, sy with Maps, £14s. (Vols. I. and IL, price £2 2s. 
ot sold separately.) 


THE HISTORY of gIcILy from the EARLIEST TIMES. By 
the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of ‘Trinity College. With 


Maps. 
Vol. I. THE HATIVS NATIONS; the Phoenician and Greek Settle- 


Vol, II, saan the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLEMENT to the 
BEGINNING of ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 


Vol, III. THE ATHENIAN and CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS. 


“It constitutes such a monument of life-lopg labour, of disinterested study, of single- 


Englishmen of our time can hope to rival.””"— The Zimes, March 3 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Logical and Historical. By 
HENRY SWEET, M A., Ph.D., LL.D., formenty President of the Philological Society. 
Part I. Intropuction, Puoxon ouY, ‘and Acciencr. 

*,* The present work is intended to supply the want of a Scientific English Grammar, 
founded on an independent critical survey of the latest results of linguistic investigation as far 
as they bear, directly or indirectly, on the English language. 

** Worthy to 4 with the best works of its kind that have been written for the dead 
languages of Greece and Rome.”’"—Scotsman, April 11th. 


Just published, extra feap. Svo, stiff covers, price 1s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the Rev. W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Cambridge. 

From rue Prerace :—* In the present little book I merely endeavour to draw out a general 
sketch of some of the more importent principles which should be observed by all who pretend 
to have any acquaintance with English etymology. The general ignorance of even the most 


deplorable, owing probably to the fact that an 
of comparatively modern growth.” a 


Demy Svo, cloth, 14s. 


THE CROWN. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Ioner Temple, 
Burrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls* College, Oxford. 


A New Edition of Part I., PARLIAMENT, is in the Press, for early publication. 
“A yaluable and comprehensive work.’’—7imes, March 24th, 


FULL CATALOGUE OF CLARENDON 


minded devotion to high and hberal pursuits, of —— historical capacity, as rew | 


elemen‘ary notions on the subject, as perpetu: se Ry sh in our periodical literature, is truly | measures | of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely 19 ounces. Price, in supertine cloth, 
ything like a scientific treatment of etymology is with red under gilt edges, 10s. 6d.) 


THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. PART II. 


| exegetical form.” 


Nearly ready, with Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE ; 


By J. 8. COTTON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Author of ‘‘The Decennial Statement of the Moral and Material 


and the Making of South-Western India. 


*,* The “ RULERS of INDIA” Series is Edited by Sir Wirt1am Witson Hunter, and forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire in Half-Crown Political 
Those of DALHOUSIE, AKBAR, DUPLEIX, WARREN HASTINGS, CORNWALLIS, MAYO, HARDINGE, CLYDE and STRATH- 
NAIRN, and MADHAVA RAO SINDHIA have phaanntted been issued, and others are in active agape. 


art I. A—Bwp’@.—Just ready. Price £11 
A CONCORDANC CE to the * SEPTUAGINT and other GREEK 
VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT, including the A 
Rev. EDWIN HATCH, D.D., and the Rev. H. A. RE 
a scholars, 
tt work is designed to be a complete Concordance to the Septuagint version of 
the Ol old ‘estament, to the Greek Text of the Apocryphal Books, and to the remains of the 
other versions which formed part of Origen’s Hexapla. 
To be completed in 6 parts, at £1 1s. per part. Subscriptions for the compl+te work, at the rate of 
£4 4s.. will be received until the publication of the fourth part. 
“ A work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.”’—Zecord, April 14. 


wn Svo, cloth 
ee DEEDS of BEOWULF: an itnglish Epic of the Eighth 
RLE, Done into Modern Prose. With an Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 
EARL M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 


University of Oxford. 
** The translation is vigorous and lifelike, and the scholarly eee and notes are an 


indis msable aid to the intelligent study of it.” — Zimes, Feb. 2 
ill always hold its place as of value to the scholar and of ‘pleasure to the general reader.” 
Daily Chronicle, March 16. 
New Edition, Re vised and Enlarged (Fifth). Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By the same Author. 
** So far as its historical treatment of the language is concerned, it may be regarded as a 
manifesto of the soundest English scholarship.” —Notes « and (Queries. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 
GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the ZAMBESI. With 
rane on the Industries, Wealth, and Social Progress of the States and Peoples. By the 
PARR GRESWELL, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, some- 
tens Clasaioal ~ eee at the Cape Univ ersity, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Dominion 
of Canada,” & 
* A very useful a opportune publication, by a very competent writer.”— -— March 21. 
“To the intending emigrant it will be inv: raluable. "—Se ottish Leader, March 2 


wn Svo, cloth, 4s. 64. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES Of the GRACCHI. Edited, with} In- 
troduction, Notes, and Indices. By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Senivur 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Just NERS extra fea, 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. . C 
HOMER for BEGINN ILTAD, BOOK III. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by = . TATHAM, M.. M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Extra feap. 8vo, with h Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 
LE ssines LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, by 
HAMANN, Phil. Doc., M.A. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction, by 
t E. UPCOTT, M.A., F. B.A. ., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA SELECT PLAYS. 
Third Edition, Revised an , crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
MARLOWE.—TRAGICAL HISTO Y of DR. FAUSTUS; and 
GREENE.—HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR BACON and 


FRIAR BUNGAY. — Edited by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Principal 
of the Owens College, Manchester, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse. 








Printed on the cu India Paper, i in Six Volumes, 32mo, cloth gilt, fitted in a cloth 


ase, 2is.; and in various leather PEARE: 
THE OXFORD MIN (NIATURE SHAKESP being the Com- 
lete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
** A charming edition the volumes are small enough to fit any pocket, but the type 
is clear and large enough to suit any eyes.”— The Times. 
** Nothing more perfect can be imagined.””—Spectator. 


good that the text can easily be read with ordinary eyesight. Daily y News 





In emerald type, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 
THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. By the same Editor. 
(There is also an extremely light and portable edition on the Oxford India Fuper, which 


| 

| “The volumes are considerably smaller than a man’s hand, yet the — and type are so 
| 

| 

| 

| 


“ A beautiful volume in every way. ”— Bookseller. 





Just published, crown Svo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 
HELPS to the STUDY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
Being a Companion to Church Worship. 
An Edition on Oxford India paper, onl up with the Prayer Book, cloth boards, red edge* 
5s., and in various leather bindings. 
“ A volume to be commended, in which much information is given in a copious and 
—The Times, March 31, 


PRESS P U BI [CATIONS POST FREE. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Cranenvon Press Wanenouse, AMEN Corner, E. C. 








“Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Tans; ‘Published 1 by HENRY VILUERS, 27, Guaney eon W.c. 


ryphal Books. By the late 
DPATH, M.A., Assisted by 











